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♦^roduction 


“ncs ever written in praise 
■‘iity, w'hich is the ex- 
cibilit>', arc Words- 


INTRODUC 


'ng sound 


This anthology, tlic result of randt\rning, for 
rather than of systematic search, makes ntSrccd to 
to assemble all the best passages on its th' 
English literature. ars 

Since personal beauty is blessedly unstandardi^o 
and inspires each generation to new expression, 1 
do not think that a slender book, devoted to its 
praise and criticism, need icar the charge of 
monotony. 'Eliough choice is limited to sucli beauty 
as is perceptible to the eye, spiritual and intellectual 
qualities, inevitably if indirectly alTccting physical 
appearance, must figure largely in pages where 
feminine loveliness is described in so many guises 
and in such diversity of .style. 

Unmitigated beauty, that not very common 
offence, receives its censure, and irregularity of 
fcatiux its impassioned defence: — 

“Ileauly that makes holy 
li^rth and air may have faults fix>m hc.id to 
feet!’' 


The serene and staiucs^juc Is pratied .and, with 
equal fmour, that more mobile Ijeauty svhosc 
“leaturcs: arc plasdellows of one another." Con- 
sol.ation is proffia-ed (I wonder tvilh hose much 
success) to the agdng— 



Introduction 


While one writer presents his heroine to us by 
giving full details of her appearance, others make 
her beauty more discernible by merely recording 
the emotions felt on seeing her. Some characters 
are physically described as though the object were 
to assist Scotland Yard or passport officers, and yet 
we fail to visualize them. Beauty is indeed often far 
more effectually conveyed when it is implied rather 
than described. 

There are many figures in literature whom we 
seem to picture quite clearly, although, if we refer 
to the text, we find no actual description. Features, 
form, colouring — all are left to the reader’s 
imagination. For instance Wordsworth’s Highland 
Girl. “Behold her single in the field!” Do we not 
see her as distinctly as we see some well-known 
statue? Yet there is not one word about her 
appearance. We have merely been told the thoughts 
and emotions aroused by the sight of her. 

How very seldom Shakespeare vouchsafes any 
detailed description! “Who is Sylvia? What is 
she?” What indeed? Doubtless into the mind of 
each listener to that song there floats the vision of 
a distinct but different Sylvia. “Fair” does not 
necessarily mean blond, and the cap of undefined 
but incontestable beauty and charm may be 
fitted as well to a dark as to a golden head. With 
that superb ring of confidence which must 
surely be the despair of other poets, Shakespeare 
again and again confers immortality in one single 
line, persuading us beyond the possibility of doubt 
of the supremacy of the beauty he extols. No 



Introduction 


piling-up of proof. No catalogue of charms. Merely 
thc'onc proud, convincing statement — “Stars, stars, 
and all eyes else dead coals!” Unchallengeable 
claim! But, as to the colour of those stars, no 
smallest hint. Similarly witii “those eyes tlic brcalc » 
of day.” Of svhat hue, of what shape arc tliosc 
“lights that do mislead the mom” ? 

Neither docs Herrick furnish any inventor^' of 
charms, yet to the music of that clear voice his 
ethereal but indhadual Antlicas, Julias, Corinnas 
and Diancmes still walk in beauty tljrough the 
centuries. 

Readers may be surprised not to find even more 
examples from the period vaguely described as 
EliTabcihan. With many c-xceptions of astonisliing 
beauty,! find its praise ofv.-omcn conventional and 
cloying. Hyperbole is stretched until it seems to 
protest, and one tvcarics of Uic long catalogues of 
stock and rather sugarj- charms. The similes arc so 
str.aincd and stereotyped. We sicken of coral lips, 
snoss-y basoms, Ivors' hands, hair of jet or golden 
uirc, and mouths like ro'cs filled with snow. (It 
svas sucli a relief to come, across a confused jjoct 
who rivalled Thisbe’s invocation of PvTamus’ 
“cheny nose” by praising his mistress's 
hand.) 

We arc told jo mucli — r-o vcr\’ much al>out 
tht^jc sixtcwith-eenturs' kidici^ — tho'c pcrprtuaUy- 
besieged citadels of Ije.avity and sartue. Vet how 
itn|>err^m:il they remain'. Nearly all of tb.em seon 
from one or two rociprs — the golde.o or the 
dark, lliey seldom come alive, and one feels tlits" 
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could have been bought by the yard at some costly 
shop. 

In preparing this book I found myself confronted 
wth the question how far it was justifiable to 
mutilate poems and extract coveted lines from 
their context. The division of the book into sections 
naturally increased the temptation to tear single 
petals from lovely flowers. Greatly daring, I have 
even ventured to curtail a sonnet. Certain living 
authors spared me the discomfort of hesitancy. 
Quite tightly, they refused to be pruned into 
appositeness. I approve their decision, but the 
possible resentment of the defenceless dead I have 
ventured to incur, especially that of the immortal 
Anon. 


In my choice I have been guided almost entirely 
by personal preference, and have never omitted 
any poem or extract because it was too universally 
appreciated. For the best, no amount of familiarity 
can ever breed contempt. Neither have I included 
anything I did not like, merely because it was 
reconchte, nor, -with one exception (that of a WTiter 
ong since dead, whom the reader shall be left to 
identify) included any inferior writing for the sake 
of representing a particular author. 

roughly divided into three parts. In 
the first Beauty is shown in various ricissitudes; in 
the second her separate features are described; and 

ohL“ 


C. A. 



PART ONE 


O he walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry sides: 
And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes 
Thus mellow'd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies, 

BYRON 


H^as this the fare that launch'd a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless lowers of Iliwn? 


MARLOWR 



“I DID BUT SEE HER 
PASSING BY” 


. T HERE is a Lady swccl and kind, 

’ Was never face so pleased my mind; 

I did but see her passing by, 

And yet I love her till I die. 

5 Her gesture, motion and her smiles, 

' Her svit, her voice my heart beguiles, 
Beguiles my heart, I know not why, 

. And yet I los'c her till I die. 


Now I can sec what Helen was; 

Men cannot sec this woman pass 
And be not stirred; as Summer’s breexe 
Sets Ic.avcs i»\ battle on the trees. 

A woman moving gracdiilly, 

\Vith golden hair enough for three. 

Which mcreifuUy is not ioo<c. 

But lies ht coils to her head do'c; 

With lovely ejrs so dark and blue, 

So deep, so wamt, tlicy burn me through. 

1 see ntai follow her, as though 

Tlteir Itomes wrre where her steps should 

3 



She walks in Beauty 


She seemed as sent to our cold race 
For fear the beauty other face 
Made Paradise in flames like Troy — 

I cpuld have gazed all day with joy. 

In fancy I could see her stand 
Before a savage, fighting band, 

And make them with her words and looks 
Exchange their spears for shepherds’ crooks. 

IF. H. Davies 

Death lies in wait for you, you wild thing in the 
wood. 

Shy-footed beauty dear, half seen, half understood, 
Glimpsed in the beech-wood dim in the dropping 
fir. 

Shy like a faun and sweet and Beauty’s minister, 

A wonder, a delight, a paleness passing soon. 

Only a moment held, only an hour seen, 

Only an instant known in all that life has been. 
One instant in the sand to drink that gush of grace 
The beauty of your way, the marvel of your face. • 

John Masefield 

TO A LADY SEEN FOR A FEW 
MOMENTS AT VAUXHALL 

Time’s sea hath been five years at his slow ebb, 
ong hours have to and fro let creep the sand, 
Smee I was tangled in thy beauty’s web. 

And snared by the ungloving of thy hand. 

And yet I never look on midnight sky. 

But I behold thine eyes’ well memory’d light; 

4 



“I did but see her passing by” 


I cannot look upon the roses’ dye, 

But to thy cheek my soul doth take its flight; 

I cannot look on any budding flower. 

But my fond car, in fancy at tliy lips 
And hearkening for a love-sound, doth devour 
Its sweets in the wrong sense: — ^Thou dost eclipse 
Every delight with sweet remembering, 

And grief unto my darling joys dost bring. 

Keats, J';g2-i8si 


Su E was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam’d upon my sight, 

A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight's, too, licr dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn; 

From May-time and the cheerful datvi»; 

A dancing sliapc, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle and waylay. 

Wcrtisxvoftfi, jyyo-iSgo 

As one, turning in a crowd, secs in a face a sudden 
beauty and cAnnot for the moment look away, so 1 
s.aw you. What was it drew me then, your shy 
grace, your eytS tvith wonder in them, the very 
knowledge that your thoughts were far from me? I 
cannot teU you. But turn your head, again, once, for 
a moment, th.at I may tec you, th.ai my heart may 
stand still. For the crowd pres'es upon us ahra'p, 
and in a little while you will be lost. 

Giihn 


5 



She walks in Beauty 


ATTIRE 

IVILy Love in her attire doth show her wit 
It doth so well become her; 

For every season she hath dressings fit, 

For Winter, Spring and Summer. 

No beauty she does miss 
When all her robes are on; 

But Beauty’s self she is 
When all her robes are gone. 

Anon. 


Whenas in silks my Julia goes 

Then, then, methinks how sweetly flows 

The liquefaction of her clothes! 

Next when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free, 

O how that glittering taketh me! 

Herrick, i^gT-16^4 

The very colours of her coat 
Were better than good news. 

G. K. Chesterton 
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Attire 


Old Man, your pearls arc not for us, 
Your rubies die too soon; 

Have you the pearls of Sirius, 

Or opals of tlte moon? 

I do not ask for other gems; 

Flashing with frost and fire, 

The sky’s undying diadems 
Shall be my Love’s attire! 

Emeralds, dtat into rubies melt 
Upon the brow of night. 

I’ve taken from Orion’s belt 
To make her girdle bright. 

On highways of the albatross 
I scale the purple air 
For sappliires of the Soulliern Cross 
And wreathe them in her hair. 

Her robe it is the morning sky. 

Her veil it is the West; 

So robed, so veiled my love will fly, 
When 1 am gone to rest. 

Yet all the rays of all the moons, 

'Hie lights of all the skies, 

Arc pale beside the dim lagoons 
Of those mptcriotts 

HtrhtH 


7 



She walks in Beauty 

THE DRESSING-TABLE OF 
MARIE-ANTOINETTE 

This was her table, these her trim outspread 
Brushes and trays and porcelain cups for red; 
Here sat she, while her women tired and curled 
The most unhappy head in all the world. 

J. B. B. Nichols 


I THINK and think; yet still I fail— 

Why does this lady tvear a veil? 

Why thus eleet to mask her face 
Beneath that dainty web of lace? 

The tip of a small nose I sec. 

And two red lips set curiously 
Like twin-bom cherries on one stem, 

And yet she has netted even them. 

Her eyes, it’s plain, survey with ease 
Whatever to glance upon they please. 

Yet, whether hazel, grey, or blue. 

Or that even lovelier lilac hue, 

I ‘Cannot guess: why— why deny 
Such beauty to the passer-by? 

Out of a bush a nightingale 
ay expound his song; beneath that veil 
A happy mouth no doubt can make 
nglish sound siveeter for its sake, 
aut then, why muffle in, like this, 

^^°®5omy ivind would kiss? 

A A V ™Sht disguise 

ay reak face, those starry eyes? 

Walter de la Mare 
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Attire 


The feathers decked her with a quaint disdaine 
Like Juno’s bird in pomp of spotted trainc. 

Elizabethan 


LiA\w as white as driven snow; 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow; 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses; 

Masks for faces and for noses; 

Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber; 

Golden quoifs and stomaclicrs, 

For my lads to give tltcir dears: 

Pins and poking-sticks of steel. 

What maids lack from head to heel; 

Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry: 

Come buy. 

Shakespeare, 1564-1616 


Xo win you there is not a precious stone I would 
leave unturned. Conceive a "partirc” all of white 
stones—dianionds, white sapphires, white topazes, 
tourmalines. AnoUicr, of rubies .and amethysts, set 
in gold filigree. Rings that once were poison- 
combs on Florentine fingers. Red roses for your 
hair — every petal a hollowed niby. .\mulcls and 
apt-buckles, rones and fillets. 

Sfixx lieerlofm 
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She walks in Beauty 


PRAISE OF ART 

TOP-KNOTS 

T IS no small art to give direction 
How to suit knots to each complexion, 

How to adorn the breast and head 
With blue, white, cherry pink or red. 

As the mom rises, so that day 
Wear purple, sky-colour, or gray: 

Your black in Lent, your green in May, 
Your filamot when leaves. decay. 

All colours in the summer shine. 

The nymphs should be like gardens fine. 

William King, 1663^1712 

Conceitedly dress her, and be assigned 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel. 
Make her for love fit fuel 
As gay as Flora, and as rich as Ind. 

Donne, 1573 -^^ 3 ^ 

And now, unveil’d the toilet stands display’d; 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First rob’d in white the nymph intense adores. 
With head uncover’d the cosmetic pow’rs: 

A heav’nly image in the glass appears. 

To that she bends, to that her eye she rears; 
Th’ inferior priestess at her altar’s side. 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. 


10 



Praise of Art 

Unnumbcr’d treasures ope at once, and here 
The various off’rings of the world appear; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil 
And decks tlic goddess with the glitt’ring spoil. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite. 

Transform’d to combs, the speckl’d and the white: 
Here hies of pins extend their sliining rows, 

Puffs, powders, patclics, biblcs, billet-doux. 

Now awHful beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms. 

Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace 
And calls fortli all tlic wonders of her face: 

Secs by degrees a purer blush arise 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy Sylphs surround their darling care. 

These set the head, and those divide the hair. 

Pope, 1688-1744 

No splendour ’neath the sky’s proud dome 
B\U 5cr\’cs for her familiar wear; 

The Ihr-fctch’d diamond finds its home 
flashing and smouldering in her hair; 

For her the seas tlicir pearls reveal; 

Art and strange lands her pomp supply 
With purple, duomc and codnncal, 

Odirc and lapis lazuli; 

Tlic worm it.s golden woof presents; 

^S^latcver runs, flics, dives or delves, 

All doff for her their ornaments, 

Whidi suit her Ijcttcr than themselves. 

Ccvtntty Patviore, 1823-18^ 
It 



' She walks in Beauty 

The dress, so proper was it to little Pearl, seemed 
an effluence, or inevitable development and out- 
ward manifestation of her character, no more to 
be separated from her than the many-hued 
brilliancy from a butterfly’s wing, or the painted 
glory from the leaf of a bright flower. 

Hawthorne, 180J-1864 


The bride being attired in a gown of sheep russet, 
and a kirtle of fine worsted, her hair attired with 
a billiment of gold, and her hair as yellow as gold 
hanging do\vn behind her, which was curiously 
combed and pleated, according to the manner in 
those days. ... As for the silken ribands they 
may have been of Drakes colour or Ladies blush or 
Gozelinge colour or Marigold or Isabel or Peas 
porridge tawny or Popingay blew or Lusty gallant, 
but they were certainly not Judas colour, Devil in 
the hedge, or Dead Spaniard. 

Thomas Deloney, Z543{^)-iSoy^-) 
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PRAISE OE SIMPLICITY 


Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powder’d, still perfumed; 
Lady, it is to be presumed. 

Though art’s hid causes are not found. 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Ilian all th’ adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

Ben Jonson, r573~^%7 


A FAIR and happy milkmaid is a country' wench, 
th.at is so far from making herself beautiful by art 
that one look of hers is able to put all face physic 
osit of countenance. 

■Sir Thmas Ovirbury, 


»3 



She walks in Beauty 


I WISH her beauty. 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudy tire, or glist’ning shoe-tie,— 


Something more than 
Taffeta or tissue can. 

Or rampant feather, or rich fan, 

More than the spoil 
Of shop, or silkworm’s toil, 

Or a bought blush, or a set smile; 

i A face that’s best 
■ By its oum beauty dress’d. 

.And can alone commend the rest, — 

A face made up 

Out of no other shop 

Than what Nature’s wlute hand sets ope; 

• A cheek where youth 

' And blood ivith pen of Truth 

• Write what their reader siveetly ru’th — 

; A check where grows 
More tlian a morning rose, 

; Wliich to no box its being owes; 

Lips where all day 
A lover’s kiss may play, 

Yet carry nothing thence away. 

Crashaw, 

14 



Praise of Simplicity 


Wiiy bears your neck a golden chain? 
Did Nature make your hair in vain 
Of gold most pure and fine? 

With gems -why do you sliinc? 

They, neighbours to your eyes, 

Show but like phosphor when the sun 
dotli rise. 

Cowley, 1618-1667 


You, Damon, covet to possess 
The nymph tliat sparkles in her dress; 
Would rustling silks and hoops invade. 
And clasp an armful of brocade. 

Stjch raise the price of yotir delight 
Who purchase both tlicir red and svhitc, 
And, pirate-like, surprise your heart 
With colours of adulterate art. 

Me, Damon, me, the maid cncloants 
Wliose clicela the hand of nature paints; 
A modest blush adorns her face, 

Her air an unaffected grace. 

No art she knou-s, or sccla to know; 

No cltann to wcaliliy pride wll owe; 

Ko gems, no gold she needs to wear; 

She shines intrinsictUy fair. 



She walks in Beauty 


As lamps bum silent, with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall. 
And she, who means no mischief, does it all. 

Aaron Hill, 168^-1^50 

Whether Stella’s eyes are found 
Fix’d on earth or glancing round. 

If her face with pleasure glow. 

If she sigh at others’ woe. 

If her easy air express 
Conscious worth or soft distress, 

Stella’s eyes and air and face 
Charm with undiminish’d grace; 

If on her we see display’d 
Pendent gems and rich brocade; 

If her chintz with less expense 
• Flows in easy negligence; 

Still she lights the conscious flame. 

Still her charms appear the same; 

If she sit or if she move 
Still we love and sdll approve. 

Vain the casual, transient glance 
Wluch alone can please by chance. 

Beauty which depends on art. 

Which demands the toilet’s aid. 

Pendent gems and rich brocade. 

I alone those charms can prize 
WMch from constant nature rise, 

^ch nor circumstance nor dress 
t- er can make or more or less. 

Or. Johnson, ijoQ-jjSi 



SOUR GRAPES? 


•A. wihtely wanton with a velvet brow 
^Vith two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes! 

Love's Labour's Lost 

Tnv beauty is a painted skin 
For fools to see their faces in. 

Thine eyes that some as stars esteem 
From whence tlicmsclvcs, they .say, take light, 
Like to the foolish fire, I deem, 

That leads men to their death by night. 

Anon. 

Tun whole wench — how complete so c’r tvas but 
A specious baitc, a soft, sly tempting slut; 

A pleasing witch, a living death; .a fairc 
Tliriving disease, a fresh infectious .airc; 

A preiious plague; a furic sweetly drawme 
Wild fire laid up and finely dressed in lawnc. 

Vaughan, 

'Tts not your inky browr, your bkick silk hair. 
Your btsgle c^'ebalb, nor s-our cheek of cream. 

As r«ii uh n 
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She walks in Beauty 


Stabbed \vitli a white wcncli’s black eye. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips red; 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen roses damask’d, red and white. 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in die breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, — yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go, — 

My mistress when she walks, treads on the ground; 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied beyond compare. 

Shakespeare, 


The will she robbetli from the wit: 

The sense from Reason’s lore: 

She is delightful in the rind, ' 

Corrupted in the core, 

Southwell, isSi-i^gs 

Phyeus more white than lilies. 

More fair than Amaryllis, 

More cold than chrystal fountain 

More hard than craggy rock or stony mountain. 

Anon. 



Sour Grapes? 


Bright as the day, and like tlie morning fair 
Such Chloe is and common as the air. 

George Granville, Lord Lansdowm, 166J-1735 


A THOUSAND Cherubim fly in your looks; 

And hearts in legions melt upon their view. 

But gorgeous covers wall up filthy books 
Be it a sin to say that so your face docs you? 

P/iilip Rosseler, J575{?)-i633 


April is in my Mistress face, 

And July in her eyes hath place: 
Within her bosom is September; 

, But in her hc.art a cold December. 

Anon. 


Lovr.LY of hair .and breast and face, 
Utterly lost to Christian grace, 

Mow will you lift that banknipt head 
AVhen all the butterfly beauty’s dead? 

Korman Gale 


Faultu.v f.uiUlcss, icily regular, splendidly null. 

Tennyson, tSe>g~i6<ys 



She walks in Beauty. 


beAuty in movement 

DELILAH 

But who is this? what thing of sea or land? 

Female of sex it seems 

That, so bedecked, ornate and gay, 

Comes this way sailing. 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

Of Javan or Gadire, . 

With all her bravery on, and tackle > 

Sails fiUed and streamers - 

Courted by aU the ^vinds that hold them play 

An amber scent of odorous pe uiue 
Her harbinger, a damsel tram ^ 


MILLAMANT ^ ^ 

Here she comes i’ faith full Fools 

spread and Streamers out, an a 
for Tenders. 

F OR look where Beatrice, like a lapw^Si 
Close by the ground! 


20 



Beauty in Movement 


I STOOD and saw my mistress dance, 

Silent, and with so fix’d an eye. 

Some might suppose me in a trance; 

But being asked why. 

By one tiiat knew I was in love, 

I could not but impart 
My wonder, to behold her move 
So nimbly witli a marble heart. 

James Shirley, iyg6-j666 

Hnat: she v/as wont to go, and here and here! 

Just where tliosc daisies, pinks, and violets grow: 

The world may find the spring by following her; 

For other print her airy steps ne’er left: 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass. 

Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk; 

But like the soft w'cst wind she shot along: 

Atid where she went, the flosvers took thickest root 

As she had sowed them with her odorous foot. 

ihn jonson, 1573-1637 

I My lady walks as I have watch’d a swan 

^ Swim where a glor>' on the water shone: 

Where ends of willow-brancltcs ride 
Q.uivcring in the flowing tide, 

By the deep river’s side. 

I'rc.sh beauties, Itowso’cr she moves, arc stirr'd; 
As the stJJitt’d bosom of a humming bird 
At each p.aitt lifts some ficr\* hue. 

Fierce gold, bewildering green or hltte— 

-vnie same, yct ever 



She walks in Beauty 

. . . When you dance, I wsh you 
A wave o’ tlic sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; more still, still so, and own 
V No other function. Winter’s Tale 

Kerchief’d head and chin she darts between her 
tulips 

Streaming like a willow grey in arrotvy rain: 
Some bend beatdn cheek to gravel, and their angel 
She will be; she lifts diem, and on she speeds again. 
Black the driving rain-cloud breasts the iron gate- 
way: 

She is forth to cheer a neighbour lacking mirth 
So when sky and grass met rolling dumb for 
thunder. 

Saw I once a white dove, sole light of earth. 

George Meredith, 1828-igog 

She had the glory of the racing cutter full sail on a 
winning breeze. Ibid. 

Hazel was a flower in a gale ivhen she danced, a 
slim poplar tremulous and swaying in the dawn, a 
young beech assenting to the winds’ will. 

Maty Webb 

You wear the morning like your dress 
And are with mastery crown’d- 
When as you walk your loveliness 
Goes shining all around. 

Hilaire Belloc 
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BEAUTY IN BLUSHES 


If blush thou must, tlicn blush thou through 
A lawn, tliat thou niayst look 
As purest pearls, or pebbles do 
llTicn peeping through a brook. 

Herrick, 15 qi~i6j4 


So look the mornings when the sun 
Paints them with fresh vermilion; 

So clicrrics blush, and Catlicrinc pears, 
And apricots, in youtliful years; 

So corals look more lovely red. 

And rubies lately polished; 

So purest diaper doth shine 
Stained by the beams of claret wine; 

As Julia looks, when she doth dress 
Her either check with bashfulncss. 

Herrick 


Look how a Comet at the first nppc.aring 
Drawes all men's eyes widi wonder to behold it. 
So did the blarini; of my blush appcarc, 

To maze the world, that holds such sights so decrc. 

, 9 . Dit'Jil, 



She walks in Beauty 


Beneath these rays of her bright eyes 
Bcautie’s rich bed of blushes lies, 

Blushes which lightning-like come on, 
Yet stay not to be gaz’d upon. 

But leave the lilies of her skin 

As fair as ever, and run in 

Like s^vift salutes — which dull paint scorn 

T^vixt a white noon and crimson mom. 

Vaughan, i62i-i6gg 



SMILES AND TEARS 


. . . ou have seen 

Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears 
Were like a better way; tliosc happy smilets, 

Tliat play’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 
What guests were in her eyes; which parted thence. 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d. In brief 
Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved. 

If all could so become it. 

King Lear 


; O FATHER \vhat a hell of witchcraft lies 
I In the small orb of one particular tear. 

Shakapeare, The Lover's Complaint 


The sea of melting pearl which some call tears. 

Kivo Gtr.thmm of I’eroe-'i 


Fursjir.u than morning flo’.v'crs svhich .shew, 
thoti in tears dost, best in dew. 

iCst-tG^g 



She walks in Beauty 

When sorrow would be seen 
In her brightest majesty 
— For she is a Queen — 

Then is she drest by none but thee: 

Then and only then she wears 
Her richest pearls — I mean thy tears. 

Not in the evening’s eyes 
When they red with weeping are 
For the Sun that dies, 

Sits Sorrow with a face so fair. 

Nowhere but here did ever meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so s\veet. 

Richard Crashaw, i6i3{?)-i64P 

' A SMILE of hers was like an act of grace. 

Hartley Coleridge, 1^36-1849 

The smile, that rests to play 
Upon her lip, foretells 
What musical array 
Tricks her s^veet syllables. 

Bridges, 1844-1930 

What means the sad, slow, silver smile? 

Browning, 1812-1889 

I TELL her she is lovely and she laughs. 

Shy laughter altogether lovely too: 

Knowing, perhaps, that it was true before 
And, when she laughs, that it is still more true. 

Monk Gibbon 
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BEAUTY IN SORROW 


I SAW my Lady weep. 

And Sorrow proud to be advanced so 
In tliosc fair eyes where all perfections keep. 
Her face full of tvoc; 

But such a -woe (believe me) as wins more hearts 
Tljan Mirth can do tvith her enticing parts. 

Sorrow was there made fair 

And Passion wise; Tears a delightful thing; 

Silence beyond all spccdi, a wisdom rare; 

She made her .sighs to sing, 

And all things witli so sweet a sadness move 
As made my heart at once both grieve and lo%’c. 

Anon. 


. . . Go, thou Lily, 

Tlioii sweetly-drooping flower; go silver swan 
And sing thine own sad requiem. 

Beantnonl and Fktehtr 


How beautiful, if Sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful ih.m Bcauty’.s self. 
. Ktals, 
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She walks in Beauty 

Sighs 

In those mournful eyes 
So put on visibilities; 

As viewless ether turns, in deep on deep, to dyes. 

Francis Thompson, iS^y-igoy 


The small fair face between the darks of hair, 

I used to liken, when I saw her first. 

To a point of moonlit water down a well: 

The low brow, the frank space between the eyes, 
^Vhich always had the brown pathetic look 
Of a dumb creature who had been beaten once 
And never since was easy -with the world. 

Ah, ah now I remember perfectly 
piose eyes, to-day— how over large they seemed, 
^ if some padent passionate despair 
(ike a coal dropt and forgot on tapestry 
ch slowly bums a widening circle out) 

Had blunt them larger, larger. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 1806-1861 


OPHELIA 


^ beauty past all weeping now 
a ^eet, crooked mouth, that vacant smile; 

a lonely grey in those mad eyes, 

never on earth shall leam their loneliness. 


Walter de la Mare 
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BEAUTY ASLEEP 


How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh Lily, 
And whiter than the sheets! That I might touch! 
Bui kiss; one kiss! rubies unparagon’d. 

How dearly they do’t! 'Tis her brcatliing tliat 
Perfumes the chamber tltus: the flame o’ tlic taper 
Bows toward her, and would under-peep her lids, 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these wandou-s, white, and azure-laced 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct. Cymbeline 

Without the lied her other fair hand was, 

On the green coverlet! whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass. . • . 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheadi’d their light, 
And canopied in darkness s^vcctly lay. 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Shakespeartf 156^-1616 


Wnv, Jenny, you’re asleep at last! — 

Asleep, poor Jenny, hard and fist, — 

So young and soft and tired; $0 f.iir, 

Witli chin thus nestled in your hair, 

Moutlt quiet, eyelids almost blue 

As if some sky of dreams shone through! 

Denii Galritl RotsdSi, s8::S^tSSs 
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She walks in Beauty 


O LADY bright! can it be right — 

This window open to the night? 

The bodiless airs, a wizard rout, 

Flit through thy chamber in and out. 

And •svavc the curtain canopy 
So fitfully — so fearfully — 

Above the closed and fringed lid 
’Neath which thy slumb’ring soul lies hid. 

O, lady dear, hast thou no fear? 

Why and what art thou, dreaming here? 
Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to dicsc garden trees! 

Strange is thy pallor! strange tliy dress. 
Strange above all, thy length of tress. 

And this all solemn silentness! 

Edgar Allan Poe, 1803-1849 

She lay^upon one side, all curled and sunken, her 
brow upon one arm, the other stretched out, limp 
and dimpled. Her young body like a thing thrown 
down had scarce a mark of life. Her breathing 
stirred her not . . . the figure in that touching 
freedom of forgetfulness surprised him; the flush 
of slumber became her like a flower. 

R. L. Stevenson, 1830-1834 

Under yonder beech- tree single on the green-' 
stvard. 

Couched with her arms behind her golden head, 
Knees and tresses folded to slip and ripple idly, 
Lies my young love sleeping in the shade. 

Meredith, 1828-1303, 
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Beauty Asleep 


When she sleeps, her soul, I know, 

Goes a wanderer on the air. 

Wings where I may never go, 

Leaves her lying, still and fair. 

Waiting, empty, laid aside. 

Like a dress upon a chair . . . 

This I know, and yet I know 
Doubts tliat will not be denied. 

For if the soul be not in place 
What has laid trouble in her face? 

And, sits there nothing ware and wise 
Behind the curtains of her eyes, 

■Wliat is it, in the sclPs eclipse, 

Shadows, soft and passingly, 

About the comers of her lips, 

The smile that is essential .she? 

And if the spirit be not there 
Why is fragrance in the hair? 

Rupnl Broohr, iSSj-igis 


'n^E SLEEPING BEAUTY 

Tue scent of bramble fills the air, 
Amid her folded sheets she lies, 

The gold of evening in her hair, 

The blue of mom shut in her eyes. 

How many a changing moon hath lit 
The unclianging ro^cs of her face! 
Her mirror ever broods on it 
In silver stillness of the da^rs. 



She walks in Beauty 


Oft flits the moth on filmy wings 
Into his solitary lair; 

Shrill evensong the cricket sings 
From some still shadow in her hair. 

In heat, in snow, in wind, in flood, 
She sleeps in lovely loneliness, 

Half folded like an April bud 
On winter-haunted trees. 

Waller de la Mare 
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BEAUTY’S TRANSIENCE 


TO DIANEME 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 
\VJiich, starlike, sparkle Ijj tlicir skies; 
Nor be you proud that you can see 
All hearts your captives, yours yet free; 
Be you not proud of Uiat rich hair 
Which wantons with the love-sick air; 
Wlicnas that ruby which you wear, 

Sunk from tlic tip of your soft car. 

Will last to be a precious stone 
\Vhcn all your world of beauty's gone. 

Herrick, 


Know, lady, you have but your day: 
And time will come when you .shall wear 
Such frost and snow upon your hair; 

And when (though long, it come to p-ass) 
You question with >*01^ looking glass; 
And in that sincere clirystal seek. 

But find no rose-bud in your cheek: 

Nor any bed to give the show 
WJicrc such a rare carnation grew. 

Hirrkk 
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She walks in Beauty 

Life is the body’s light, which once declining, 
Those crimson clouds i’ the check and lips leave 
shining. 

So, when Death comes, fresh tinctures lose their 
place, 

And dismal darkness then docs smutch the face. 

Herrick, i5gi-iSy4 

Though you arc in your shining days 

Voices among the crowd 

And new friends busy with your praise. 

Be not unkind or proud. 

But tliink about old friends tlic most; 

Time’s bitter flood will rise, 

Your beauty perish and be lost 
For all eyes but these eyes. 

W. B. Teats 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves die parallels in Beauty’s brow. 

Shakespeare, ig6^-j6i6 

The air hath starv’d the roses in her cheeks, 
And pinch’d Uie lily-tincture of her face. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 

Now Helen lives alone in Fame 
And Cleopatra’s but a name: 

Time must indent that heavenly Brow 
And thou must be what they are now. 

Browne, i68g-i745 
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Beauty’s Transience 

W ALK in beauty. Vaunt thy rose, 

Flaunt tliy transient loveliness. 

Walter de la Mare 


From wave and star and flower 
Some effluence rare 

Was lent thee, a divine but transient dower; 

Thou yicld’st it back from eyes and lips and hair 
To wave and star and flower. 

William Watson 


Those curious locks so aptly twined, 

Whose every hair a soul doth bind, 

Will change their auburn hue and grow 
\Miitc and cold as svintcr’s .sno\v. 

T. Carew, 1595-1639 


And whilst with time we trifling stand 
To practice antique graces, 

Age with a pale and withered hand 
Dra%« fuTTOt'.'s in our faces, 

Drayton, 1563-1631 


Sv, nrr speedy Time, fe.at!tcrcd with flying hours 
Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 

Daniel, 1562-1619 
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She walks in Beauty 


No rose but fades; no glory but must pass, 

No hue but dims; no precious siik but frets. 

Her beauty must go undemcatlr the grass, 
Under tlie long roots of the violets. 

John Masrftdd 


Beauty is but a flower, 

Whieh wrinldcs will devour; 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair. 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye; 

I am sick, I must die. 

J^asbe, i^6j-i6oi 

While roses arc so red, 

WTrile lilies arc so white, 

Shall a woman c,\alt her face 
Because it gives delight? 

She’s not so sweet as a rose, 

A lily’s straighter tlian she, 

And if she were as red or white 
She’d be but one of three. 


\Vhether she flush in love’s summer 
Or in its winter grow pale. 

Whether she flaunt her beauty 
Or hide it asvay in a veil. 

Be she red or white 

And stand she erect or bowed. 

Time srill svin tire race he runs with her, 
And hide her away in a shroud. 

Christina Rossetti, i830-i8g4 
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Beauty’s Transience 


Here lies a most beautiful lady, 

Light of step and heart was she, 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Countrec. 

But Beauty vanishes; Beauty passes 
However rare, rare it be. 

And when I crumble, who shall remember 
This Lady of the West Countrec. 

Walter de la Mare 
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She walks in Beauty 


BEAUTY IN YOUTH 

It is a s%s'ect delicious mom 
Where day is breeding, nc\'er bora. 

It is a meadow yet unsbom, 

Which thousand flowers do adorn. 

Campion, Ip6y{?)‘i6i9 

Stepping down the hill wtli her fair companions, 
Arm in arm, all against the raying West, 

Boldly she sings to the merry tune she marches. 
Brave is her shape, and s^veete^ unpossessed. 
Sweeter for she is what my heart first awaking 
Whispered the world was; morning light is she. 
Love that so desires would fain keep her changeless; 
Fain would fling the net and lain have her free. 

Meredith, 1828-iSog 

She walks, and the very earth smiles beneath her 
feet. Something comes with her that is more than 
mortal witness the yearning welcome that stretches 
towards her from all. As the sunshine lights up the 
aspect of things, so her presence sweetens the very 
owers like dev,' . . . from all enchanted things of 
eaven and earth this preciousness has been drawn 
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Beauty in Youth 

. . . all the wild woods hold of beauty; all the 
broad hill’s tltymc and freedom, thrice a hundred 
years repeated. A hundred years of cowslips, blue- *, 
bells, violets; purple spring and golden autumn;-, 
sunshine, shower, and dewy mornings. . . . Thence 
she sprang, and the W'orld yearns toward her beauty 
as to flowers that arc past. The loveliness of seven- 
teen is centuries old. 

Richard Jefferies, 1848-188^ 

No autumn nor no age ever approach 
This heavenly piece; which nature having wought. 
She lost her needle, and did then despair 
Ever to work so lively and so fair! 

Massinger, 1^83-1640 

Your youth is like a water-wetted stone, 

A pebble by the living sea made rare, 

Bright with a beauty that is not its own. 

Behold it flushed like flowers newly blown, 
Miraculously fresh beyond compare — 

Your youth is like a water-welted stone. 

For when the triumphing tide recedes, alone 
Tltc stone svill 51 . 1 )’, and shine no longer there 
Bright with a beauty tliat is not its own. 

Remember tltis before your hour is flown; 

O you, who arc so glorious, beware! 

Your youth is like a watcr-wcttcd stone 
Eriglit with a beauty dial is not its owm. 

Frances Cctrnfori 
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She walks in Beauty 


Your charms in harmless childhood lay, 
Like metals in the mine; 

Age from no face took more away 
Than youth conceal’d in thine. 

Sir Charles Sedley, 


Faire as unshaded Light; or as the Day 
In its first birth, when all the year was May; 
Sweet, as the Altar’s smoak, or as the new 
Unfolded Bud, sweld by die early dew; 

Smooth, as the face of waters first appear’d 
Ere tides began to strive, or winds were heard. 

Sir William Davenant, 1606-1668 


If one could have that litde head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold, 

Such as the Tuscan’s early art prefers! 

No shade encroaching on the matchless mould 
Of those two lips which should be opening soft 
In the pure profile, not as when she laughs, 

For that spoils all: but rather as if aloft 
Yon hyacinth, she loves so, leaned its staff’s 
Burthen of honey-eoloured buds to kiss 
^d eapture ’twixt the lips apart for this. 

en her little neck, three fingers might surround 
How it should waver on the pale gbld ground 
Up to the fruit-shaped perfect chin it Hftsl 

Browning, i8i2-j88g 
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Beauty in Youth 

What month is yours? Not June or hot July, 

No snapdragons with sunlight in their fangs; 

Nor when on summer midnight thunder hangs 
And in the crimson-hearted peony 
The first slow storm-drop falls: no sviltriness 
Will ever mask the vision of those c>’cs! 

Nor June with all her roses has the dress 
That most befits you, nor October skies, 

For all the golden leaf they float to earth. 

Nor winter’s frosted tracery; but yours 
Is April still unfading even to May, 

The daflbdil through which the young sun pours, 
The first brcatli of the spring, first love, first birtli 
Of all tlic wonder time can take away. 

Herbert Asquith 
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BEAUTY IN AGE 


One that is ever kind said yesterday: 

“Your well'beiovcd’s hair has threads of grey, 

And little shadows come about her eyes; 

Time can but make it easier to be tvise 
Though now it seems impossible, and so 
All that you need is patience.” 

Heart cries, “No. 

I have not a crumb of comfort, not a grain. 

Time can but make her beauty over again: 
Because of that great nobleness of hers 
The fire that stirs about her, when she stirs. 

Bums but more clearly. O she had not these ways 
When all the wild summer was in her gaze.” 

O heart! O heart! if she’d but turn her head, 
You’d know the folly of being comforted. 

TV. B. Teats 


Although crowds gathered once if she but showed 
her face. 

And even old men’s eyes grew dim, this hand alone. 
Like some last courtier at a gypsy camping-place 
Babbling of fallen majesty, records what’s gone. 
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Beauty in Age 

The lineaments, a heart that laughter has made 
sweet, 

These, these remain, but I record what’s gone. A 
crowd 

Will gather and not know it tvalks the very street 
Whereon a thing once walked that seemed a burn- 
ing cloud. W. B. Yeats 

So have I known, in some fair woman’s face. 
While viewless yet was Time’s more gross imprint, 
The first, Ciint, hesitant, elusive hint 
Of that invasion of the vandal years 
Seem deeper beauty than youUi’s cloudless grace, 
^Vakc subtler dreams, and touch me nigh to tears. 

William fValson 

No spring, nor summer’s beauty hatli such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. . . . 

Call not these wrinkles graves; if graves they svcrc, 
They were Love’s graves or else he is nowhere. 

Donne, 1373-1031 


; \^r.Nus take my votive glass; 

1 Since I am not what I was. 

What from this day I shall be 
Venus ncs’cr let me sec. 

MattkfU' Prior, lOOf-S/Sfi 


An old age serene and bright 
And lovely as a I.^apland night. 

t77^t€39 
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She walks in Beauty 


What Alice thought might be a smile cirinkled, as 
it were, across the exquisite web of wrinkles on her 
face. On her acom-shaped head rose a high lace 
and silver cap resembling tlie gown she wore; and 
silk mittens concealed her wrists. She was so small 
thatAlicehad tobendalmostdouble over her fingers. 

And when she was seated in her chair it was as 
if a large doll sat there — but a marvellous doll that 
had voice, thought, senses and motion beyond any 
human artificer’s wildest fancy. The eyes in this 
dry wizened-up countenance — of a much fainter 
blue than the palest forget-me-not — steadily con- 
tinued to look at Alice. . . . 

Like half-transparent glass the aged eyes con- 
tinued to survey her, the bird-like hands crossed 
daintily over the square lace handkerchief held in 
the narrow lap. . . . 

The acorn head drew dotvn into its laces like a 
snail into its shell. Until this moment Alice might 
have been conversing with an exquisite image — 
the glittering eyes, the bird-claw hands, the voice 
from afar. But now it seemed life itself was stirring 
in it. . . , 

Alice had been richer in dolls than most children. 
But no single one of them had shotvn a face so 
utterly still and placid as that now leaning gently 
aside in its lace and silver cap and mantle. There 
was no ej^ression whatever on its features. No 
faintest smile; no shadow of a frown. And yet, the 
tmy \vnnkles all over it, crooking down even from' 

e rows over the eyelids, gave it the appearance 
of an exquisitdy figured map. Walter de la Mare 
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Beauty in Age 

Never a careworn wife but shows, 

If a joy suffuse her, 

Somctliing beautiful to those 
Patient to peruse her. 

Some one cliarm the world iinknows 
Precious to a inuscr, 

Haply what, ere years were foes, 

Moved her mate to ehoosc her. 

But, be it a hint of rose 
'Phat an instant hues her, 

Or some early light or pose 
Whcrcwitli thought renews her — 

Seen by him, at full, ere woes 
Practised to abuse her — 

Sparely comes it, swiftly goes, 

Time again .subdues her. 

Tlwmas Hardy, i8^o~tg28 

Wiir.K you arc old and gray and hill of sleep. 
And nodding by the fire, i.akc down this book 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep. 

How many loved your moments of gl.ad grace. 
And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved die sorrotvs of your ch.angtng face. 

And bending < 5 own beside the glowitig bars 
Mumnir, a little sadly, hov.- love Bed 
And p.-iccd upon die snount.ains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crosvd of st.ars. If'. A. JVab 
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BEAUTY IN DEATH 

Cover her face. Mine eyes dazzle. 

She died young. 

mdster, r58o{?)-i625{’) 

Shut arc the day-bright eyes that made me see! 

Greene, 1560-159’^ 


O BONNIE, bonnie was her mouth; 
And cherry were her cheeks ; 

And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
Whereon the red blude drcips. 

Then wi’ his spear he turned hir owre, 

0 gin her face was wan; 

He said, ye are the first that eir, 

1 tvishit alive again. 

He turned her owr and owr again, 

0 gin her skin was whyte; 

1 might hae spared that bonny face. 

To ha been some man’s delyte. 
ws ' 

xquisitc. 
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Beauty in Death 

Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 

Thou art not conquered; Beauty’s Ensign yet 
Is crimson in tliy lips and in thy checks 
And Death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 

Romeo and Juliet 

Your beauty, ripe and calm and fresh 
As eastern summers arc. 

Must now forsaking time and flesh 
Add light to some small star. 

Davenant, 1606-1668 

Is she fair now as she lies? 

Once she was fair; 

Meet queen for any kingly king, 

Witli gold-dust on her hair. 

Now there arc poppies in her locks, 

White poppies she must wear; 

Must wear a veil to shroud her face 
And the want graven there: 

Or is the hunger fed at length. 

Cast off the care. 

Chrhlina Rossetti, 1830- 18^4 

Hr.it face was like an April mom, 

Clad in n wintr>- cloud; 

And day-cold svas her lily hand, 

'nmi hdd her rablc shnoud. 

Darid Mallet, 1/03-1^63 
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BEAUTY IN DEATH 

Cover her face. Mine eyes dazzle. 

She died young. 

Webster, r58oi?)-t625{?) 

Shut are the day-bright eyes that made me sec! 

Greene, 1560-159^ 


O BONNIE, bonnie was her mouth; 
And cherry were her cheeks; 

And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
^Vhereon the red blude dreips. 

Then \n‘ his spear he turned hir o^vre, 

0 gin her face was wan; 

He said, ye are the first that eir, 

1 ivishit alive again. 

He turned her oivr and oivr again, 

0 gin her skin was whyte; 

1 might hae spared that bonny face. 

To ha been some man’s delyte. 
nvs, ' 

' Anon. 
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Beauty in Death 


Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 

Thou art not conquered; Beauty’s Ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy checks 
And Death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 

Romeo and Juliet 


Your beauty, ripe and calm and fresh 
As eastern summers arc, 

Must now forsaking time and flesh 
Add light to some small star. 

Davenant, 1606-1668 


Is she fair now as she lies ? 

Once she was fair; 

Meet queen for any kingly king, 

Witli gold-dust on her hair. 

Now there arc poppies in her locks, 
Wlxilc poppies she must wear; 

Must wear a veil to shroud her face 
And tlic want graven there: 

Or is the hunger fed at length, 

Cast off the care. 

Christina Rossetti, 1630-iSg^ 


Her face sras like an April morn, 

Glad in a \vintr>’ cloud; 

And day-cold w.ns her lily hand, 

That held her sable shroud. 

Datid MaUet, /yuj-Z/dj 
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She walks in Beauty 


Gold, cold; 'tis all in vain; those lustrous eyes 
Will never beam again beneath the stars; 
Darkened for ever; and those wan, dead lips: 
They’ll put her in the earth and let the world. 
The pitiless bad world, tread o’er her beauty. 

Beddoes, 1803-1843 


My love looks like a girl to-night. 

But she is old. 

The plaits that lie along her pillow 
Are not gold. 

But threaded with filigree silver 
And uncanny cold. 

She looks like a young maiden, since her brow 
Is smooth and fair; 

Her cheeks are very smooth, her eyes are closed. 
She sleeps a rare. 

Still, wnsome sleep, so still, and so composed. 

Nay, but she sleeps like a bride, and dreams her 
dreams 

Of perfect things. 

She lies at last, the darling, in the shape of her 
dreams. 

And her dead mouth sings. 

By its shape, like tlirushes in clear evenings. 

D. H, Lawrence, x 883-1330 
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Beauty in Death 


Here a solemn fast wc keep, 

While all beauty lies asleep, 

Hushed be all tilings, no noise here. 
But tlie toning of a tear; 

Or the sigh of such as bring 
Cowslips for her covering. 

Herrick, i§gi~i6y4 


Site was most like a rose when it flushes rarest, 
She was most like a lily when it blows fairest. 

She was most like a violet sweetest on the bank: 
Now she’s only like the snow, cold and blank 
After the sun sank. 

Christina Rossetti, iSgchiSg.} 


Noiv, how dost thou look now? O ill-starr’d w'cnch! 
Pale as tliy smock, when w’c shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from hc.avcn, 
And fiends will snatch, at it. Cold, cold, my girl! 
Even like thy chastity. 

Othello 


Now boast thee, DcaiJi, in thy possession lies 
A hasi unparaUcl’d. Downy windo'A’s, close; 

And golden Pherbus ncs’cr he beheld 
Of eyes ufptin so royal, llty crown’s iwcry, 

AnioT.j and Ckopstra 


r. 
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She walks in Beauty 


. . . She looks like sleep — 

As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 

Antony and Cleopatra 


Xhey stood silently looking upon Eustacia, who as 
she lay still in death eclipsed all her living phases. 
PaUor did not include all the quality of her com- 
plexion, which seemed more than whiteness. The 
expression of her finely carved mouth was pleasant, 
as if a sense of dignity had just compelled her to 
leave off speaking. Eternal rigidity had seized upon 
it in a momentary transition between fervour and 
resignation. Her black hair was looser now than 
either of them had ever seen it before, and sur- 
rounded her brow like a forest. 

Thomas Hardy, 1840-1328 


AN EPITAPH 

My beauty was 
So fine and rare. 

You’d think it woven 
Out of air. 

All full of shadow 
And of sun — 

How like a breath 
Of air ’tis gone. 

Margaret Sackville 
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BEAUTY MOURNED 


TTnou wast tliat all to me, love, 

For ^vhich my soul did pine — 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain in a shrine. 

All weathed -with fairy fruits and flowers 
And all the flowers were mine. 

Now all my days arc trances, 

Ai>d all my nightly drc.ims 
Arc where thy grey eye glances 
And where thy footstep gleams — 

In wliai ctitcrcal dances, 

By wiiat cicnial streams! 

ICdgar Allan Pot, 

Wur.N to the inw'ard darkness of my mind 
I hid your face come, not one hue replies 
Of that curved check, no, ttor the faint-titiged rose 
Of lips, jior smile between the mouth and eyes; 
Only the eyes themselves, past tclUtig, seem 
To break in beauty in the twilight there, 

And out of solitude your very' ghost 

Steals tluough tlic$carcc*secn .shadow of your hair. 

H'cf/tr df la Mart 



She walks in Beauty 


For the moon never beams without bringing me 
dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

Edgar Allan Pot, 1809-1849 


Then he thought him, lying there, 

Of Queen Yseult’s golden hair 
And the brow's of Guinevere. 

Swinburne, 189^-19^9 


I SEE her in the dmvy flowers, 

1 see her sweet and fair; 

I hear her in the tunefii’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air: 

There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green. 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings. 

But minds me o’ my Jean. 

Robert Bums, 1759-179^ 


She was too lovely for remembrance-^ 

Let us forget her like a dream. 

Lest all our days and all our nights hereafter 
Empty should seem. 
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Beauty Mourned 


Let not the blind remember beauty, 

Nor deaf men think upon a tune: 

Tlierc arc things that arc too lovely for remem- 
brance — 

Let us forget her soon. 

Let us forget her — we who loved her — 

For pit)'’s sake, for comfort’s sake; 

Lest, plucked too soon by the long hands of sorrow. 
Our heart-strings break. 


Jan Sirutber 



She walks in Beauty 


GHOSTS 


OhI Dcatli wll find me, long before I tire 
Of watehing you; and swing me suddenly 
Into the shade and loneliness and mire 
Of the last land! There waiting patiently. 

One day, I think, I’ll feel a cool wind blowing, 

See a slow light across the Stygian tide. 

And hear the Dead about me stir, unknowing, 
And tremble. And I shall know that you have died. 

And watch you, a broad-browed and smibng dream, 
Pass, light as ever, through the lighdess host. 
Quietly ponder, start, and sway, and gleam — 
Most individual and bewildering ghost!— 

And turn and toss your brown delightful head 
Amusedly, among the ancient Dead. 

Rupert Brooke, 188^-19x5 


Her wavy hair, on her shoulders bare. 

It shone like soft clouds roimd the moon; 

Her noiseless feet, like melting sleet, 

Glanced wWte for a moment, then were gone. 

Emily Bronte, 1818-1848 
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Ghosts 


JULIE LOGAN 

I AM no hand at describing the garb of beauty, and 
the nearest I can get to her, after much communing, 
is that she is a long stalk of loveliness. She carried 
a muff of fur, and at times ts’ould raise it to her 
face as if she knew no better tlian to think it -was a 
scent-bottle, or peep over it like a sitting bird in 
the bole of a tree. 

The upper part of her attire was black and the 
rest green. 

There was ,a diverting mutch on her head which, 
for some reason I cannot as yet determine, you 
could have got on smiling terms widt thougii you 
had met it hanging on a nob. . . . 

I have only seen her for twenty minutes. . . . 

She glides up a manse stair with wliat I take to be 
the Hlhcsomcncss of a panther. . . . 

1 was all throughitlicr when she s.at down on the 
one of my chairs that I have hitlicrto held to be 
of the least account. She looked as meek at that 
moment as if a dove were brooding in her face. 

It is not bcaniy of person that I heed but internal 
beauty, which in her is as plain to read as if she 
wore it outside. What I would least part witli is 
the way her face, .sparkles, not jtist her eyes hut 
her whole face, lliis conics attcl goes. 

J. M. Bant! 
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She walks in Beauty 


A VISITANT 

. . . No known or remembered face — a phantom 
face, as alien and inscrutable as arc the apparitions 
that occasionally visit the mind in sleep. . . . This 
homeless image was at once so real in effect, so 
clear and yet so unexpected. Even the faint shadotvy 
colours of the features were discernible — the eyes 
dark and profound, the hair drarni back over the 
rather narrow temples of the oval head; a longish, 
quiet, intent face, veiled wth reverie and a sort of 
vigilant sorrowfulness. So many and fleeting, of 
course, are the pictures that float into consciousness 
at the decoy of a certain kind of poetry that one 
hardly heeds them as they pass and fade. But this, 
surely, was no after-image of one of Herrick’s 
earthly yet ethereal Electras or Antheas or Dia- 
nemes, vanishing like the rainbows in a fountain’s 
falling w'aters. . . . The figure that stood before 
him in the darker comer there was no less sharply 
visible and even more actual in effect than the 
objects around her. One hand, from a loose sleeve, 
resting on the edge of the door to the staircase, 
she stood looking at him, her right foot rrith its 
high-heeled shoe poised delicately on the lovvest 
of the three steps. . . . Her listless body turned a 
litti^'ner shoulders slightly lifted themselves, and a 
faint provocative smile came into her face, while the 
d^rk, jaded eyes resting on his own remained half 
^mocking, half deprecatory— almost as if the two 
'of them, he and she, were old cronies who had 
met again after a long absence firom one another, 
with''ai^ient secrets awaiting discreet discussion. 
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Ghosts 


. . . The head stooped fonvard a little; the narrow 
pallid slanting eyelids momentarily closed; and 
then, with a gesture not merely of arm or shoulder 
but of her whole body, she once more fixed him 
with a gaze more intense, more challenging, more 
crammed witli meaning than he had supposed 
possible in any human eye. It was as if some small 
wicket gate into the glooms of Purgatory had sud- 
denly become thronged witli bright-lit faces. Until 
tins moment titcy had been merely eyeing one 
another w’hilc time’s sluggish moments ebbed away. 
They had been merely “looking at” one another. 
Now ilicrc had entered those glazed dark fixed blue 
eyes the very self within. It stayed there gazing 
out at him tmnsfi.xcd— tlic p)c.ading, tormented, 
dangerous spirit within that intangible htisk. . . . 
Merely die image of a face floating there, with 
waxen downcast lids, the features passive as those 
of a death-mask — as unembodied an object as the 
after-image of a flower. There was no speculation 
in the downcxisl eyes, and in that lovely longed-for 
face; no, nodiing whatever for him — and it had 
faded out as a mirror of green-fronded palm trees 
fiidcs in the lifeless sands of the desert. 

WaUrr de la Marc 
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she walks in Beauty 


Her neck is like a stately tower 
Where Love himself imprisoned lies. 

Lodge, ig68[?)-i623 

Gome from thy Palace, beauteous Queen of Greece, 
Sweet Helen of the world, rise like the mom 
Glad in the smock of night, that all the stars 
May close their eyes. 

T. Randolph, 1603-1663 

Lady, when your lovely head 
Sinks to lie among the Dead, 

And the quiet Places keep 
You that so divinely sleep: 

Then the Dead shall blessed be 
With a New Solemnity. 

For such beauty so descending 
Pledges them that death is ending. 

Sleep your fill — but when you wake 
Dawn shall over Lethe break. 

Hilaire Belloc 



PART TWO 


Thtn, in the blazon of meet heauifs 
Of hand, of foot, of Up, of eye, of brow. 

■' SHAKESPF-ARE 



BEAUTY’S BRIGHTNESS 


Sun walks in beauty, like the night 
or cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark atid bright 
Meet in licr aspect and her eyes 
Thus mellow’d to tliat tender light 
Wlilch Itcavcn to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress 
Or sofdy lightens o’er her face 
Where thoughts serenely sweet cxjrrcsx 
How pure how dear their dwelling-place. 

njTon, ty6S~i8^j 

Hr.R eyes like lilies shaken by the bees, 

Her h.air a net of moonbeanu in a cloud, 

Her thinness like a row of youngling trees, 

And gold bees hummed around her in a croswl. 

Dixsr.^ 


Tjtn blaring brightnesse of her beautie's Iseame 
And glorio'ut light of her sunshytty f.sce. 

vVVvnsrr, t55- 


She walks in Beauty 


Her angd’s face 

As the great eye of Heaven, shyned bright 
And made a sunshync in the shady place. 

Spitiser 

Oh! Thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars! 

Marlowe, 1564-1593 

0\ she doth teach the torches to bum bright. 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiopc’s ear. 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 

So shows a snowy dove trooping trith crou’s. 

As yonder lady o’er her fellow shou3, 

Romeo and Juliet 

Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s world compriseth! 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love’s star when it riseth! 

Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 
Than words that soothe her; 

And from her arched bro-\vs, such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face. 

As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the gain, all the good of the element’s strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 

Have you marked but the fall o’ the show 
Before the soil had smutched it? 
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Beauty’s Brightness 

Have you felt the wool of beaver? 

Or ywan’s down ever? 

Or have smell o* the bud o’ the briar? 

Or the nard in the fire? 

Or have lasted tlic bag of the bee? 

O so while, — O so soft, — O so sweet is slic! 

Ben Jonson^ 1573-1637 

And bright face crescent-browed 
And throat by Muses moulded; 

And eyelids lightly falling 
On little glistening seas. 

Cory, 

My love is of comely Iteight and straight 
And comely in all her wiys and gait; 

She shows in her face the robe's Inic 
And her lids on her eyes arc white on blue. 

Barnn, t&ft-t&SS 


O RUDDir.n titan the Cherry, 

O sweeter than the Berry, 

O N’ymplt more bright 
'I'han Mwtnshinc Night, 
lalte hidlings blithe atnl tnerr>'. 
Ripe as the melting Cluster, 

Ko Lilly has such laisire. 

Yet hard to fame 
As raging Marne 

And fierce as Stonm that blurter. 

jef.r. Gey, 
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She walks in Beauty 


Her haire like crapal stone, her mouth o heavenly 
mdel 

Her skin hke burnisht gold, her hands like silver- 
ore untried. 

Philip Sidney, 1554-1586 - 


So fair a creature! of such charms compact . 

As nature stints elsewhere; which you may find 
Under the tender eyelid of a serpent 
Or in the gurge of a kiss-coloured rose 
By drops and sparks, but when she moves, you see 
Fresh beauty tremble out of her, and lave 
Her fair sides to the ground. 

Beddoes, 1803-1845 


Her beauty would surprise 
Gazers on Autumn eves. 

Who watched the broad moon rise 
Upon the scattered sheaves. 

Robert Bridges, 1844-1530 
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GOLDEN BEAUTY 


LIZZIE AKD LAUHA 

(jotnEN head by golden head, 

Like two pigeons in one nest 
Toided in each other's wngs. 

They lay down in their curtained bed: 
Like two blossoms on one stem. 

Like tsvo flakes of new fall’n snow. 
Like two wands of ivory 
'ripped with gold for awful kings. 
Moon and stars gaaed in at them. 
Wind sang to them lullaby, 

Lumbering owls forbore lo fly, 

Not a bat flapjtcd to and fro 
Round their nest; 

Cheek 10 cheek and breast to breast 
Locked together in one nest. 

Cktisltr.a IlajtflU, 


Wnm; and golden Lirriie stood. 
Like a lily in a llootl, — 
like .a rock of bluc'vdned stone 
Lashetl by tides obstrcperotnly,-™ 
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She walks in Beauty 


Like a beacon left alone 
In a hoary roaring sea. 

Sending up a golden fire, — 

Like a fruit-crowned orange-ttee 
White with blossoms honey-sweet 
Sore beset by wasp and bee, — 

Like a royal virgin town 
Topped with gilded dome and spire 
Close beleaguered by a fleet 
Mad to tug her standard down. 

Laura stretched her gleaming neck 
Like a rush-imbedded swan, 

Like a lily from the beck, 

Like a moonlit poplar branch. 

Like a vessel at the launch 
When its last restraint is gone. 

Christina Rossetti, iB^o-zSq^ 

Her wide green-blue eyes seemed like the heart 
of some curious, full-open flower, some Christmas 
rose with its petals of snow and flush. Her hair 
glinted heavy like water-gold. She stood there 
passive and indomitable with the wide-eyed per- 
sistence of her wintry blonde nature . ' . . the black 
lace of her veil thrown back over her close-fitting 
duU-gold-thrcaded hat, and her face like a winter 
flower in a cranny of darkness. 

D. H. Lawrence, 1885-1930 
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Golden Beauty 

Goor> sooth! she is the Queen of curds and cream. 

Winter’s Tale 


More white than whitest lilies far, 

Or snow or whitest swans you are; 

More white than are the whitest creants, 
Or moonlight tinselling the streams; 
More white than pearls, or Juno’s thigh, 
Or Pclops’ arm of ivory. 

Herrief:, 


SwiT running Atalanta goldcn-liaircd — 
Grey-eyed atid simple with her white limbs bared 
And sandalled feel set finn upon the sand 
Amid tlic wondering heroes did she stand. 

Ullliam AToiris, 


I SAW f.tir Chioris walk alone, 

When feather’d rain came softly down, 
.And Jove descended from his tower 
To court her In a silver shower. 

The w.uitou snow Hew to her breast, 
fake little birds into their nrst; 

And overcome with whiteness there. 
For tjricf it ihass‘*d into a te.'tr; 

'llicnce ftilirig on her g.irrnrnt’s hem, 
To dech her, frnre into a gent. 

WilU'xn Suv^r, 



She walks in Beauty 


Before the urchin well could go, 

She stole the whiteness of the snow; 
And more, — that whiteness to adorn, 
She stole the blushes of the mom: 

Stole aU the sweets that ether sheds 
On primrose buds or violet beds. 

Earl of Egremont, iyio-ij63 


Xhou divinest, fairest, brightest. 

Thou most powerful maid and whitest, 
Eyes of stars, and golden tressed 
Like Apollo. 

Beaumont and Fletcher 


The face, like a silver wedge 
’Mid the yellow •wreath. 

Browning, 1812-1883 

White as blanched almonds or the falling snow. 

Cotton, 1630-168^ 

Zenocrate, lovelier than the love of Jove, 
Brighter than is the silver Rhodope, 

Fairer than whitest snow of Scythian hUls. 

Marlowe, 1564-1533 
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She walks in Beauty 

TinNE eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain. 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be. 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 

And truly not the morning sun of Heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east. 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west. 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face. 

Shakespeare, 1^64-1616 


She had a mouth 
Made to bring death to life, — the underlip 
Sucked in, as if it strove to kiss itself. 

Her face was pearly pale, as when one stoops 
Over wan water; and the dark crisped hair 
And the hair’s shadow made it paler still; — 

Deep serried locks, the dimness of the cloud 
Where the moon’s gaze is set in eddying gloom. 
Her body bore her neck as the tree’s stem 
Bears the top branch; and as the branch sustains 
The flower of the year’s pride, her high neck bore 
That face made wonderful with night and day. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 1828-1882 


The low wide brow oppressed by sweeps of hair 
Darker and darker as they coil and swathe 
The crowned corpse-wanness whence the eyes burn 
black. 

Browning, i8i2-j88g 
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VARIETY 


j^cr. cannot wither nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


Antony and Cleopatra 


Wl.E.N r.’r.R with soft serenity she smil’t! 

Or caught the orient blush of quick surprise, 
How sweetly mutable, how brightly wild 
The liquid lustre darted from her eyes! 

littch looh, each motion, wakhi a new-born grace 
That o'er Iier f))™ a transient glor\' cast; 

Some livelier wonder soon murjt'd the place, 
Cltac’ci by a charm stilt lovelier than the last. 

MaKn 


Stii-I. as a lily, only more fair, 

She stands, my lily: if sh.c stir, 

There's no motion lovelier. 

Her sottl i? '.omc stili lake, which slcrpi 
Atnong the moonls! hills and kerps 
Soft dtntdi in its trarr*hiea)t tlceps. 
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She walks in Beauty 

She speaks and speaking seems to bend 
A soft ear, listening to some friend 
The heavens with her to whisper send. 

Who’ll fix what colour are her eyes 
'Whose changing hue chameleon-wise 
Brings each charmed minute new surprise? 

Thomas Ashe, iSjS-iSSg 


She had a most extraordinary face. I canna exact 
describe it, for she would be laughing one second 
and syne solemn the next. I tell you her face 
changed as quick as you could turn the pages of 
a book. 

J. M. Barrie 
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She walks in Beauty 


mother of Helen of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the 
mother of Maryj and all this has been to her but 
as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only in 
the delicacy with which it has moulded the chang- 
ing lineaments and tinged the eyelids and the 
hands. 

Waller Pater, i83g-i8g4 


Thk divine plain face of Miss Kelly. 

Charles Lamb, 1775-1834 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round 

And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

Wordsworth, 1770-1850 


How should I gauge what beauty is her dole, 
mo cannot see her countenance for her soul; 
As birds see not the casement for the sky? 

And as ’tis check they prove its presence by, 

I know not of her body till I find 
My flight debarred the heaven of her mind. 

M be. 

Did God make replicas of such as she- 

Its presence felt by tvhat it doth abate 

Where as a figure labouring at night 
Beside the body of a splendid light— 
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“Beauty Wrought Out from Within” 


Dark Time works hidden by its luminousness; 

And cver^'' line he labours to impress 
Turns added beauty, like the veins tliat run 
Allnrart a leaf which hangs against tlic sun. 

Francis Thompson, sBsp-igoj 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 

Of chry.stal flesh, through which to shine. 

Crasliaw, i6i3{?)~i6,}p 

You, for whose body God made better clay, 

Or took Soulc.s stufFc such as shall late decay, 

Or such as needs stmill change at the la.st day. 

This, ns an Amber drop enwTaps a Bee, 

Covering dtscovers your quickc Soule; dial we 
May in your through-shine front your iicart’s 
thotights sec. Donne, 

T nr. morning is not thine, nor yet the itight. 

But that fnsil interval between, 

The twilight and the dusk light, 

Wiiosc delicate sitadcs are dimly sccft 
In the sweet ironies of thy lips, 

’I'hc fleeting curve of los’cly fingers. 

When laughiej glides Ischhid its veil, 

Anti in thoseqttcsting cs’csa fhintamir'-etnettl lingers, 
'niou art the child of Otine imaginings; 
lake swallnv.-? htuttiug round a b.ry 
Betv.'eert the clotu!'-, at the end of day, 

Tliy ilsoughu go elt.adug Iw on sh.adow svings. 

I/fthrt Jsfiekh 
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BEAUTY’S EYES 

AlND those eyes the break of day 
Lights that do mislead the mom! 

Shakespeare, 1564-1616 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow. 

Lodge, i556{?)-i625 , 

God set her brave eyes wide apart 
And painted them with fire; 

They stir the ashes of my heart 
To embers of desire. 

Richard Middleton 

Her great eyes, standing far apart, 

Draw up some memory from her heart 
And gaze out very mournfully. 

So beautifhl and kind they are, 

But most times looMng out afar. 

Wailing for something, not for me. 

William Morris, 1834-1856 
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Beauty’s Eyes 


My love is noiv awake out of her dreames, 

And her fayre eyes like stars tliat dimmed were 
With darksome cloud, now shew they’re goodly 
beams 

More bright limn Hesperus his head doifi rcrc. 

Spenser, 1552-1599 


Tr^s . . . with her flower-Hke mouth and large 
tender eyes, ncitlicr black nor blue nor gray nor 
violet; ratlicr all these shades logciiicr, and a 
hundred others, which could be seen if one looked 
into their irises — shade behind shade — tint beyond 
tint — around pupils that had no bottom. . . . 

Thntnas Hardy, 1840-1928 


Tjiosf, eyes of deep, soft, lucent hue— 
Eyes too rotpressive to be blue, 

Too lovely to be gray. 

MaUfitw Arr.fild, 1822-1688 


Hrn lovely eyes troubled (he lids to hide their 
.^ofine?.s. 


Meredith, 


Ttms * ater-ssTaith that cries 
Erotn thwe eternal sorrosvs of her pictured eyes 
Entwines .atsd draws me dmvn their soundlcvs 
intriracies. 

Ftar.’Ui Thi’^pien, 1859-1909 
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The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes. 

Tennyson, iSog-iSgs 

F ROM women’s eyes this doctrine I derive, 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire, 
They are the books, the arts, the academes 
That show, contain and nourish all the world. 

Shakespeare, 1564-1616 


Ask me no more where those stars light , 
That downwards fall in dead of night, 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 

Carew, 1595-1639 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES 

In them was seen a sublimauon of all of her; it was 
not necessary to look further; there she lived. 

These eyes were blue; blue as an autumn dis- 
tance blue as the blue we see between the retreat- 
ing mouldings of hills and woody slopes on a suimy 
September morning. A misty and shady blue, that 
had no beginning or surface, and was looked into 
rather than at. 

Hardy, 1840-1928 


then her lovely eyes maintain 
Their gay unwavering deep disdain. 

Matthew Arnold, 1822-1888 
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Beauty’s Eyes 


Eyes, \vhat arc they? Coloured glass. 
Where reflections come and pass. 

Open windows — by them sit 
Beauty, Learning, Love and Wit, 

Searching cross-examiners; 

Comforts holy ministers. 

Starry silences of soul. 

Music past the lip’s control. 

Fountains of unearthly Hgiu, 

Prisons of the infinite. 

Maty Colnidgef iSCi^igoy 


XitY brown eyes have looks like birds 
Flying slniightway to the light. 

Eliziiltlh Drowning, ifbG-tGGi 


Xnr. dawn was apple-green, 

nvc sky w.as green wine held up in the sun, 

The moon vms a golden petal between. 

She opened her eyes, and green 

’ILcy shone, cle,ar like flowers undone 

For the fust lime, now for the first time seen. 

J). //. Ij:'.nrr.:t, 


Dt'DAtK and scorn ride jparlding in her eye! 

Ad> ch.-z! 


Bi 


o 



She walks in Beauty 


Oh! could you view the melody 

Of every grace 

And music of her face. 

You’d drop a tear, 

Seeing more harmony 
In her bright eye 
Than now you hear. 

Richard Lovelace, i6i8-i6j8 


Across what calm of tropic seas, 

’Neath alien clusters of the nights. 

Looked, in the past, such eyes as these? 
Long-quenched, relumed, ancestral lights! 

The generations fostered them; 

And stedfast Nature, secreUvise — 

Thou seedling child of that old stem — 
Kindles anew thy dark-bright eyes. 

Alice Meynell, i8so-ig22 


Stars, stars, and all eyes else dead coals! 

Winter's Tale 
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Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 

Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rose-buds fill’d with snow; 
Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy 
Till “Cherry-ripe” themselves do cry. 

Her eyes like angels watch them still; 

Her brows like bended bo\vs do stand, 
Threat’ning with piercing frowns to kill 
All that attempt with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 

Till “Cherry-ripe” themselves do cry. 

Thomas Campion, 156J-1S1P 


TESS 

How very lovable her face was to him. Yet there 
Avas nothing ethereal about it; all was real vitality, 
real warmth, real incarnation. And it Avas in her 
mouth that this culminated. Eyes almost as deep 
and speaking he had seen before, and cheeks per- 
haps as fair; broAVS as arched, a chin and throat 
almost as shapely; her mouth he had seen nothing 
to equal on the earth. To a man with the least 
fire in him that litde upward lift in the middle of 
her red top lip Avas distracting, infatuating, mad- 
dening. He had never before seen a Avoman’s lip 
which forced upon liis mind Avith such persistent 
iteration the old Elizabethan simile of roses filled 
AA-ith snoAv. Perfect, he, as a lover, might have called 
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Beauty’s Lips 


them off-hand. But no — they were not perfect. 
And it was the touch of the imperfect upon the 
would-be perfect that gave the sweetness, because 
it was that which gave tlic humanity. 

Thomas Hardy, j8jo-tgz8 
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BEAUTY’S HAIR 

.A.ND Beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Pope 

Or by those hairs, which, if thou hadst a soul 
Like to thy locks, were threads for kings to wear 
About their arms 

Beaumont and Fletcher 

And tied his thoughts within her lovely locks. 

Greene, 1560-1^32 

Aphrodite wth hair unbound 
Her silver breasts adorning. 

Her long, her soft, her streaming hair 
Falls on a silver breast made bare 
By the stir and swing of the sealit air 
And the movement of the morning. 

James Elroy Flecker, 1884-igif 


Amarantha sweet and fair, 

Ah, braid no more that shining hair I 
As my curious hand or eye 
Hovering round thee, let it fly! 
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Beauty’s Hair 


Let it fly as unconfincd 
As its calm ravisher the \vind 
Who has left his darling, th’ East, 

To wanton o’er that spicy nest. 

Every tress must be confest, 

But neatly tangled at the best; 

Like a clew of golden thread 
^^05t c.\cdlcntly ravelled. 

Do not then wind up Ui.at light 
In ribbands, and o’crcloud in night, 
Like the Sun in’s c.arly ray; 

But shake your head, and scatter day! 

Rickard Lovdace, /6i8~i6^S 


In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 

Millar,, tGoB-iGy,} 


A coi.r>r.*; net to entrap the lir.irts of men 
Taster than gnats in cobwebs. 

Skckesf^farc, 


rjtrjin’s her hair with which Ixtvc ntsglct 
And lK:hoUier'.i eyw ejttanrjes; 

For in tiurse f.tir oirlcfl sn.irrs 
'Tiiey are hanijrercd imavv.trrs. 

And eo‘.np*’i!csi !<' swear a thtty 
'To Iwr sweet, c.nthralisnt' Ivauty. 



She walks in Beauty 


In my mind ’tis the most fair 
That was ever called hair; 

Somewhat brighter than a brown, 

And her tresses waving down 
At full length, and so dispread 
Mantle her from foot to head. 

George Wither, 1588-166J 

I WATCHED the Lady Caroline 
Bind up her dark and beauteous hair; 

Her face was rosy in the glass. 

And, ’tvvixt the coils, her hands would pass, 
White in the candle-shine. 

Her bottles on the table lay. 

Stoppered, yet s^veet of violet; 

Her image in the mirror stooped 
To view those locks as lightly looped 
As cherry boughs in May. 

The snowy night lay dim without, 

I heard the Waits their sweet song sing; 

The window smouldered keen ■with frost; 
Yet still she twisted, sleeked and tossed 
Her beauteous hair about. 

Walter de la Mare 

Her cruel hands go in and out. 

Like two pale woodmen working there. 

To make a nut-brown thicket clear— 

The full wild foliage of her hair. 

W. H. Davies 
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Beauty’s Hair 


Have I found her? O rich finding! 

O goddess-like for to behold 
Her fair tresses seemly binding 
In a chain of pearl and gold. 

Chain me, chain me, O most fair, 

Chain me to thee with that hair! 

Francis Pilkington, tg 6 o{?)-i 6 sff{?) 


Ask me no more whither do stray 
'Fhe golden atoms of the day. 

For in pure love Heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Carew, 


Now comes my lover tripping like the roc 
And brings my longings Unglcd in her hair, 

George Peek, t55S{?yts^7 


His thunder is entangled in my hair 

And with my hc.auly is his lightning quenched. 

Gfotf/ PftU 


I no not love thee for that lair 
Rich fan of thy most airiou*. h.iir,* 
’riiough the wires thereof be drawn 
Finer than the threads ori.rwn, 

Ami are softer tlran the leaves 
On which the Stshtle iplnner ssravet. 



She walks in Beauty 


How the tresses curled 
Into a sumptuous swell of gold and wound 
About her like a glory! even the groiuid 
Was bright as with spilt sunbeams. 

Browning, j8is-i88g 


o loaded curls, release your store 
Of warmth and scent, as once before 
The tingling hair did, lights and darks 
Outbreaking into fiery sparks. 

When under curl and curl I pried 
After the warmth and scent inside. 
Through lights and darks how manifold — 
The dark inspired, the light controlled. 

As early art emhrowns the gold. 

Browning 


Dear, dead women, \vith such hair, too— 

What’s become of all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? 

I feel chilly and grown old. 

Browning 
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BEAUTY OF HANDS 
AND FEET 


*JL Hr. white wonder of dear Juliet's hand. 

liomco and Juliet 


Your hands and fingers long 
With veins enamelled richly. 

Beaumont and Fletcher 


I TAKr. tl»y hand, this h.and 

As soft as riove's down and as white as it 

Or FAhiopian’s tooth, or the famed snow that’s 

lK)lte<! 

By the northern blasu. isvice o'er. 

Tale 


Ose bright hand, d;wvning through, her h-rir, 
lUd^ it l)e h-hsek. ibdf .xs fair 
A« the cold mtxm’i palm davtghtrr. 

Bedd'cr, 
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She walks in Beauty 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out. 

As if they feared the light; 

But oh, she dances such a way! 

No sun upon an Easter*day 
Is half so fine a sight. 

Suckling, 160^-1642 


Her pretty feet like snails did creep 
A little out, and then 
As if they played at Bo-peep 
Did soon draw in again. 

Herrick, 1591-1^74 


POOR TRILBY! 

The shape of those lovely slender feet (that were 
neither large nor small), facsimiled in dusty pale 
plaster of Paris, survives on the shelves and walls 
of many a studio throughout tlie world, and many 
a sculptor yet unborn has yet to marvel at their 
strange perfection, in studious despair. 

. . - and well-worn, soft, gray, square-toed 
slippers of list, without heels and originally shape- 
less; but which her feet, uncompromising and 
inexorable as boot-trees, had ennobled into ever- 
lasting classic shapeliness, and stamped with an 
unforgettable individuality, as does a beautiful 
hand its well-worn glove. 

George du Maurier, 1834-1896 
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Beauty of Hands and Feet 


. . . An! see her hovering feet. 
More blucly vcin’d, more soft, more whitcly sweet 
Than those of sea-born Venus, when she rose 
From out her cradle .shell. 

Keats, 


Doh’t tell me your hands coiild die; your wonder- 
ful Proserpine lingers. They arc inimorial as 
Fcbruai7 snowdrops. If you lift your hands 
the Spring comes. 


D. 11 . Lawrence, 1885-1030 
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FLOWER-LIKE BEAUTY 

Her chedcs so rare a white was on, 

No daisy makes comparison: - 
Who sees them is undone; 

For streaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catharine pear. 

The side that’s next the sun. 

John Suckling, 1609-1642 


Diaphenia, like the daffadowndilly, 

White as the sun, fmr as the lilly. 

Heigh ho, how I do love theel 

Diaphenia, like the spreading roses. 

That in thy sweets all sweets encloses, 

Fair s^veet, how I do love thee! 

Henry Constable, 1562-1613 


O MY Luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June: 

O my Luve’s like the melodic 
That’s sweetly played in tune! 

Robert Bums, 1759-1^96 
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Flower-iike Beauty 

. . . And lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower. 

Tennyson, i8o^~i8g2 


J ANCts was a little thing, but you always saw her 
before you saw other people, for it seemed tliat the 
gathered round her. She’d got golden hair, 
and all the shadotvs on her faec seemed to be 
stained with the pale colour of it. I used to think 
she tvas like a svatcr-lily full of yellow pollen or 
honey. She’d got a very' white skin, creamy white, 
without any colour unless she was excited or shy, 
and her face was dimpled and .soft. 

She’d got a red, cool, smiling mouth, and when 
she ftnilctl tlic dimples ran into each other. . . . 
She’d got a way of saying *‘0” before everything, 
and it made her mouth look like a rose. 

Mary ff'eii 


. . . O TJlOU weed, 

Who art so lovely fair, and sineU'.si Jo s\'Tr.i 
Tliat the sense aclics at thee,-— would thou had’s! 
ne’er been Imrnl 

0/Mk-) 


Susan MoNNrntr. — the wry montmt 1 saw her I 
lovetl her; just as one loses .a field of hnitetxasp'! or 
a hush of may. 

I would at her j«n for jdear.stt'* sakr. ll'-r 



She walks in Beauty 

hair was of the colour of undyed silk, with darker 
strands in it; her skin pale; and she had an odd 
little stutter in her light young voice when she was 
excited. There was a lovely delicacy in her, as if, 
absurd though it may sound, every bit of her had 
been selected, actually picked out, from the finest 
materials. 

Walter de la Mare 


When at dawn she sighs, and like an infant to the 
window 

Turns grave eyes craving light, released from 
dreams. 

Beautiful she looks, like a white water-lily 
Bursting out of bud in havens of the streams. 
When from bed she rises clothed from neck to ankle 
In her long nightgown sweet as boughs of May, 
Beautiful she looks, like a tall garden-lily 
Pure from the night, and splendid for the day. 

Meredith, x8z8-rgog 


Ask me no more where Jove bestowes. 

When June is past, the fading rose: 

For in your beauties orient deep. 

These Flowers as in their causes sleep. 

Carew, i 5 g 5 {?)-i 63 g{F) 


Flower-like Beauty 


He that still may see your checks. 

Where all rareness still reposes, 

Is a fool, if e’er he seeks 
Other lilies, otlicr roses. 

Welcome, welcome, do I sing, 

Far more welcome tljan the spring; 

He that parteth from you never 
Shall enjoy a spring for ever. 

William Browne, tSQi-iGfSi-) 


She sras so tenderly beautiful. . . . Washed all 
clean by her tears, she was new and frail like a 
flower just unfolded, a flower so new, so tender, .so 
made perfect by inner light, that he could not bear 
to look at her. She had the perfect candour of 
creation, something translucent and simple, like a 
radiant .shining flower that moment unfolded in 
primal blessedness. She was .so new, so wonder- 
clear, so undtmmcd. 


i>. //. Lmnenie, 
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“THE LOOK OF THE 
NYMPH” 

She certainly had at times the look of the nymph 
that has ga2ed too long on the faun, and has 
unwittingly copied his lurking lip and long sliding 
eye. George Meredith, 1828-1909 


’Twas from Avona’s bank, the maid 
Diffus’d her lovely beams 
And every shining grace display’d 
The Naiad of the streams. 

Soft as the wild duck’s tender young 
That float on Avon’s tide: 

Bright as the water-lily sprung 
And glittering near its side. 

Fresh as the bordering flowers, her bloom, 
Her eye all mild to view 
The little halcyon’s azure plume 
Was never half so blue. 

Her shape was like the reed, so sleek. 

So taper, straight and fair: 

Her dimpled smile, her blushing cheek 
How charming sweet they were. 

Shenstone, 
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HOW STATUE-LIKE 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfiimed sea. 

The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam. 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo, in yon brilliant window niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand. 

Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy land! 

Edgar Allan Poe, iSog-iS^g 


Stiller than chisell’d marble, standing there; 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 

And most dmnely fair. 


too 


Tennyson, iSog-iSgs 



“BEAUTY NOT COMPLETE^ 


F AULTS of feature some see, bc;iuty not complete 
Yet, good gossips, beauty that makes lioly 
Earth and air, may liavc faults from licad to feet. 

.Meredith, i6s8~tgog 


Yr.T she is not fair, 
Nor beautiful; these words express her not: 
nicy say, her looks have something excellent, 
Titat wwiits a itamc. 

di/aumaei! end Fletcher 


Ci«\KA came along chattering and laughing with 
Colonel de Crnyc, young Cro'.sjay’s hand under 
one ofher antts, and herparasol flashing; a daxziing 
oOender; as if she wished to cujnpel the spectator 
to recognise the d-ainty rojpjc in ptncd.'sln; really 
insulTrJably f.tir: petfret in licighi and grace of 
movemenf, cMpimtely-trerxed; reddippe-J, thr 
csihmr striktiu; out to a distance from her ivccy* 
skin; a sight to set dw ‘.voodland dancing, and turn 
the heads of tlse town; though Ir-autiful, a jury of 
t»t1-<Titic4 tnigh.t pronounce Iter not to be, Irtcgtihr 



She wallcs in Beauty 


features are condemned in beauty. Beautiful figure, 
they could say. A description of her figure and her 
^valking would have won her any praises: and she 
wore a dress cunning to embrace the shape and 
flutter loose about it, in the spirit of a Summer s 
day. Calypso-clad, Dr. Middleton would have 
called her. See the silver birch in a breeze: here it 
swells, there it scutters, and it is puffed to a round 
and it streams to a pennon, and now gives the 
glimpse and shine of the white stem’s line ^s'ithin, 
now hurries over it, denying that it was visible, 
■with a chatter along the sweeping folds, while still 
the white peeps through. She had the wonderful 
art of dressing to suit the seasons and the sk>'. To- 
day the art was ra'vishingiy companionable wth 

hersweet-lightedface;toosweet,too'vividlymeaning- 

ful for pretty, if not of the strict severity for beauti- 
ful. . . . She carried a grey silk parasol, traced at 
the borders \vith green creepers, and across the 
arm, devoted to Crossjay, a length of trailing ivy, 
and in that hand a bunch of the first long grasses. 
These hues of red rose and green and pale green, 
ruffled and pouted in the billotvy white of the dress 
ballooning and volleying softly, like a yacht before 
the sail bends low; resembling rather the day of 
the south-west dn'ving the clouds, gallantly firm in 
commotion; interfusing colour and varying in her 
features from laugh to smile and look of setded 
pleasure, like the heavens above the breeze. 

George Meredith, i8s8-igog 
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VITALITY 


TT here’s language in her eye, her check, her lip. 
Nay her foot speaks, her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her Ijody. 

Trotlus and Cressida 


The tendrils of burnished hair about her forehead 
and cars curled and shone with life: her body v/as 
taut as a slim arrow ready to fly from life's bow. 

Maiy lVel>b 


Sm: was the smallest lady alive, 

Made in a piece of Nature’s madness, 

Too small, almost, for the life and gladness 
That over-filled her. 

Merry Margaret 
As midsummer flowr.'-. 

Gentle .as Cilcnn. 

Or liawk at the tower; 

With solacr and gl.uhwis. 

Much mirth and no m-adtiesi, 

All gooft and no haiinr’-.. 

SKeU^’'., 

toj; 



She walks in Beauty 

. . . Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distincdy wought, 
That one might almost say her body thought. 

Dome, 1373-1633 


Thou art fair, and few arc fairer 
Of the nymphs of earth and ocean. 

They are robes tliat fit the wearer — 
Those soft limbs of thine, whose motion 
Ever falls and shifts and glances 
As the life within them dances. 

Shelley, 1792-1822 
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“A FACE THAT SHOULD 
CONTENT ME 
WONDROUS WELL” 


A rAcn that should content me wondrous well 
Should not be fair but lovely to behold; 

With gladsome cheer, all grief for to expel; 

With sober looks so would I that it should 
Speak wdiliout words, such words as none can tell: 
The tress also should be of crisped gold 
With wit and these might chance. I might be tied, 
And knit again the kitot that shall not slide. 

Sir Thomas 


As is your natnc, so is yottr comely face 
Touch’d cvcrsavlverc with such diffused grace, 
As that in all tli.at adntirablc round 
There is not one least solecism found; 

And .as that p.an, so every portion the 
Keeps line for line with beauty's p.trallclr- 

Jifrrul, Sisr-i€^jj 


She walks in Beauty 


But the foundation of tlie architect 
Is the swan-staining, fair, rare, stately neck 
Which with ambitious humbleness stands under, 
Bearing aloft this rich, round world of wonder. 

Herrick 

View well her face, and in that little round 
You may observe a world’s variety; 

For jewels, eyes; for threads of purest gold. 

Hair; for delicious choice of flowers, cheeks! 
Wonder in every portion of that throne. 

Ford, 1586-1639 

I WILL not look upon the quickening sun 
But straight her beauty to my sense shall run: 

The air shall note her soft, die fire most pure: 
Waters suggest her clear, and the earth sure. 

Donne, 1573-1631 

High grace, the dower of queens; and there withal 
Some wood-bom wonder’s sweet simplicity, 

A glance like water brimming with the sky 
Or hyacinth-light where forest-shadows fall. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 1828-1882 

The glorious portrait of that Angel’s face. 

Made to amaze weak men’s confused skill, 

And this world’s worthless glory to embrace. 

What pen, what pencil, can express her fill? 

For, though he colours could devise at will. 

And eke his learned hand at pleasure guide, 
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‘‘A Face that Should Content Me” 

Lest, trembling, it his workmanship should spill; 
Yet many ^vondrous things tJicrc arc beside; 

The sweet cyc'glanccs that like arrows glide, 

The charming smiles, that rob sense from the heart, 
nic lovely plcasancc, and the lofty pride, 

Cannot expressed be by any art. 

A greater a-afisman’s hand thereto doth need, 
That c.an express the life of things indeed. 

Spnnn, 155^[?)-J599 

. . . 'Tis that miracle and queen of gems 
That Nature pr.inks her in attracts my soul. 

Twelfth Nfht 

br.e where she comes, appardl’d like the .Spring. 
Graces her subjects, and her thoughts die King 
Of ever>’ virtue gives renown to men! 

1 Icr f.rcc tile hook of praises, where is read 
Nothing hut curious pleasures, as from iJicncc 
Sorrow were ever r.ax'd and testy wrath 
Oiuld nc\'cr be her mild coinp.inion. Peiides 


W»r,s I behold my sweeting sweet, 
Her face, her hands, her tninion fee.i. 
They seem to me tiiere is none io meet 
As tuy sweet .sssrrliiig. 

Al>'ive all otlier praise mmt I 
Anil liAT iny pretty pitn;eiiitr, 

For nu.'je 1 fiiul ro womanly 

A* n<v tweet twreting, I'ljurtth 
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RUSTIC BEAUTY 

RUTH 

She stood breast-high amid the com, 
Clasp’d by the golden light of mom, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun. 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn flush. 

Deeply ripen’d; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was bom. 

Like red poppies grown wth com. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell. 

Which were blackest none could tell. 
But long lashes veil’d a light. 

That had else been all too bright. 

\ 

And her hat with shady brim. 

Made her tressy forehead dim; 

Thus she stood amid the stocks. 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 

Thomas Hood, iyg8-i8^^ 



Rustic Beauty 


My iovc is neither young nor old, 

Nor fiery' hot nor frozen cold 
But fresh and fair as springing briar 
Blooming Uic fruit of love’s dr„sircj 
Not sno\s'y’-whitc nor rosy-red: 

But (air enough for shepherd's bed. 

Anon. 


O FAiRiiST of the rural maids! 

Thy birih svas in tlic forest .shades; 
And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy hc-art and on thy (ace. 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy loclis; 

Thy step is .IS the wind that nraves 
Its playful way among the le.avcs. 

Thine cyc-s are springs, in whose serene 
And silent vraters heaven is seen; 

Their hashes arc the herbs tiiat look 
On their young figures in the brook. 
H'iHinm CttlUn 


Xtrr. very' rootn, cor she s-as in, 
Seemed warm from (l<x>r it> erilin’. 
An* she lonk’tl full er ree.y agin 
Es tlic .apples the w;t* jK*?lirj’. 


tt?C 
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’T \s'as kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor s^veete^. 

James Russell Lowell, i8ig-i8gi 


Y OUR eyes most grave and brorvn, 
Your far-off gaze, 

Not of die town indeed 
In these strange days. 

They look beyond the throng, 
Their thoughts are slow; 

What place they see, what dreams 
I do not know. 

What hopes they have, what joy, 
What sorrow too: 

All this if it is known 
Is knoivn to few. 

But I who see you now 
Bareheaded see 
That by that fact you come 
From the country. 

Some farm, some distant spot. 
Some lonely place; 

I wish that village well 
For your calm face. 



Rustic Beauty 


I wish dial village veil 
Whose cloudless skies, 

\Vho5c quiet fields at dusk 
^^adc your mild eyas. 

Your thoughts, your hidden hopes 
I cannot tell. 

But if one thinks of you — 

I wish him well. 


Monf; Gibbon 
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THE HABIT OF BEAUTY 

Beauty does not come at once, not merely by 
nature; it is more than a happy disposition of limb 
and feature, colour and line: like the singer’s art, 
it grows out of a natural gift, which every singer has 
by instinct, and every beautiful person. Only in use 
is it perfected, and many are bom with a physical 
cndo%vment which they lack the genius to develop 
into beauty. For beauty as a human attribute 
means something quite other than the beauty of a 
landscape, a flower or an animal; it is a result, like 
a work of art; it is an accomplishment; and for the 
height of accomplishment it depends on the con- 
ception of beauty which is in tlie mind of its 
possessor. The most superb stmeture may be dis- 
graced by vulgarity or stupidity of nature. Also, 
just as the singer or the poet is his own first and 
most essential audience, so the beautiful person 
knows and sees, subconsciously, how she looks or 
moves. . . . 

Beauty has not come to be beauty until it is aware 
of itself, for its very essence is in bestowal; and the 
gift must have been recognised by its possessor 
before it can attain to full flower in the gracaousness 
of giving. . . . She obeys what has come to be the 
law of her being and walks to an unheard music 
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the shape and set and line of the head and neck 
and figure, and when these are crowned by the 
beauty of countenance, time can change, but can 
never disparage; and a person so gifted, so accom- 
plished, retains the accomplishment and the 
irradiation while life lasts. 


Stephen Gwynn 



PART THREE 


Cxive Beauty all her rights 
She's not to one form tied, 

Each shape fields fair delight 
Where her perfections hide. 

Free Beauty is not hound 
To one unmot/d elitne; 

She visits every gyound 
And favours every tiv'.e. 

CAVfPton 
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Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 
Her shoes were laced on her legges hye; 
She was a prymerole, a pigges-nye 
For any lord to leggen in his bedde 
Or yet for any good yeomen to wedde. 

Chaucer, i 34 o{?)-i 4 °° 


FAIR INKS 

0 SAW ye not fair Ines? 

She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is dotvn 
And rob the world of rest: 

She took our daylight with her. 

The smiles that we love best. 

With morning blushes on her check, 

And pearls upon her breast. 

1 saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore. 

With bands of noble gentlemen. 

And banners waved before; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay. 

And sno^vy plumes they wore: 

It would have been a beauteous dream, — 
If it had been no morel 

Thomas Hood, xjgQ-1843 
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MADELINK 

FuLt on this cisoTJcnt shone Uic wntr>’ moon, 
And threw warm gules on ^^adcIinc’s fklr breast. 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest. 

And on her silver cross soft ameth^-st, 

And on her hair a glory like a saint; 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven . . . 

. . . her vespers done, 
Of all its WTcathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her wanned jewels one by one; 

IvOOScns her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps nistling to her knees: 

Half hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed, 

Pensive asvhile she dreams awalic, and sets, 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

Soon, trembling in her jofi and diilly nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d sh.e fay. 

Until the poppictl warmth of sleep oppress'd 
Her sootlted limbs, and sou! f.itigucd aw.ay; 

Mosvn. like a thought, until the nsorrow tf.ay; 
Brn-ifuUy baven’d both from joy and pain; 

Cbsp’d like .a ntlual sphere swart r.iVT.inu pray; 
Blirulrd alike from svtwltine arul frorss rain. 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud agssn. 
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THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 

The blessed damozel lean’d out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters still’d at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand. 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 

No \vrought floorers did adorn. 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift. 

For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe com. 

Danle Gabriel Rossetti, 1828-1882 


BEAUTIFUL QUEENS 


CLEOPATRA 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Bum’d on the water; the poop was beaten gold: 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the oais were 
silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster. 


lao 
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As amorous of their strohes. For her own person, 
ll beggar’d all description: she did lie 
In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold of tissue, — 

O’er picturing tliat Venus where \v*c see 
The fane}' out-work nature: on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers colour’d fans, whose trind did seem 
To glow the dcHcvatc checks which they did cool. 
And what they imdid did. 

Anton}' end Ckopatra 


ISEULT 

Asm on the deck between tiic rowers at d.awn, 

As tlic bright s.ail with brightening wind was drawm, 
Sal with full face against the strengthening light 
Iscull, more fair than foam or dawn was white. 
Her gar.c was glad p.isi lovc’.s own singing of. 

And her Lice lovely prjsi desire of love. 

The vay veil of her bright flesh was made 
As of light wwen and rnoonbr.am-coloured sh.ade 
More fine th.an moonbc.ams; white her eyelids shone 
As snow stin-3irickcn that endures the sun. 

Aisd llsrough their curled and coloured clouds of 
deep 

Luminous Lashes thick as dre.rms in sleep 
Slione as the sea's depth Viswllowing irp the sky's, 
’Hie sprirvvs of tui!sr..ag)n.ahlc eyes. 
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GUINETORE 

She seem’d a part of joyous Spring 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before; 

A light green tuft of plumes she bore 
Closed in a golden ring. . ■ • 

As fast she fled thro’ sun and shade. 

The happy \rinds upon her play’d. 

Blowing the ringlet from the braid; 

She looked so lovely as she stvay’d. 

Tennyson, i8og-i8g2 

IN PRAISE OF ELIZA, QUEEN OF SHEPHERDS 
(QUEEN ELIZABETH) 

See, where she sits, upon the grassy green, 

O ! seemly sight! 

Yclad, in scarlet, like a maiden Queen 
And ermines white: 

Upon her head a crimson coronet, 

With damask Roses and Daffodillies set; 
Bay-leaves between 
And Primroses green 

Embellish the s^veet Violet. Spenser, 1352-2599 

MARY. QUEEN OF SCOTS 
She was not yet nineteen years old, but mind and 
body had matured amidst the scenes in which she 
had passed her girlhood. Graceful alike in person 
and in intellect, she possessed that peculiar beauty 
in which the form is lost in the expression and 
ts'hich every painter therefore has represented 
differently. rfii8-i894: 
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hands, her ■wrist no bigger than a stalk, her little 
feetl 

She had sometimes an intent, considering, ■wise 
look — the look of the Queen of Desire, who knew 
not where to set the bounds of her need, but re- 
■vealed to no one what that was. And belying that 
look askance of hers — sly, or wise, or sleepy, as you 
choose — her ■voice was bold and very clear, her 
manners were those of a lively graceful boy, her 
gestures quick, her spirit impatient and entirely 
without fear. Her changes of mood w'ere dangerous. 

She ■\vrote a beautiful bold hand, loved learning, 
and petting, and a choice phrase. She used per- 
fumes, and dipped her body every day in a bath 
of wine. At this hour she was nineteen years old, 
and not two months a widow. Maurice Hewlett 

MARIE ANTOINETTE 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at Ver- 
sailles; and surely never lighted on this orb, which 
she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she had just 
begun to move in — glittering like the morning star 
full of life and splendour and joy. . . . Little did I 
dream that I should have lived to see such disasters 
fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men — in a 
nation of men of honour and of cavaliers. I thought 
ten thousand swords must have leaped from their 
scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened 
her ■with insult. Burke, i‘j2g-iygy 
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FANNY KEMBLE 

. . . "With her black hair and radiant smile, her 
eyes and eyelids full of utterance. 

Elizabelh Barrett Brouming, 1806-1861 


RACHEL 

She rose at nine that December night, above the 
horizon I saw her come. She could sliine yet with 
pale grandeur and steady might; but that star 
verged already on its judgment day. Seen near, it 
was a chaos — hoUow, half consumed: an orb 
perished or perishing — ^half lava, half glow. . . • 
What I saw was the shadow of a royal Vashti: a 
queen, fair as the day once, turned pale now like 
twilight, and wasted like wax in flame. 

Charlotte Bronte, 1816-1855 


ELLEN TERRY 
as Henrietta Maria 

In the lone tent, waiting for victory. 

She stands with eyes marred by the mists of pain 
Like some wan lily overdrenched with rain. . . . 

O hair of gold! O crimson lips! O face 
Made for the luring and the love of man! 
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as Portia 

For in that gorgeous dress of beaten gold 
Wiich is more golden than the golden sun 
No woman Veronese looked upon 
Was half so fair as thou %vhom I behold, 

Yet fairer when with wisdom as your shield 
The sober-suited lawyer’s gotvn you donned. 

Oscar Wilde, sS^G-tgoo 


» 


* » 


THE HAY-MAKER 

So fair a complexion could not brown even in 
summer, eoeposed to the utmost hc.at. Tlic beams 
did heighten the hue of her chcclts a little, but it 
did not shade to brown. Her chin .and neck were 
wholly untnnncd, white .and soft, and the blue 
veins roamed at their svill. Lips red, a little full 
perhaps; teeth white and glcamy as she smiled. 
Dark brown hair alssTij's .slipping out of its confntc- 
ment and struggling now on her forciicad, and now 
on her fhoulders, like wandering bines of bryony, 
nie .sofrest of brosvn cy« under long eycl.ashcs; 
eyes dial seemrti to see everything in its gentlest 
asjwct, tlwl could see no h.ami anpvhcrc. A rcAdy 
rmile on the face, and a smite in the fonn. Her 
shape ytclrled *o easily at r.'.di roovrrncjst ih-at it 
smnciJ to tmilr -at s!ic w.alkrd. 

Her now was the least plratir-g feature —r.ot 
delicate enoj.’gh to fu ts-ish the contplesStm. En! it 
wat not noticed; no one sasv anyth.inv' h<"‘.'ora! the 
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laughing lips, the laughing shape, the eyes that 
melted so near to tears. The torn dress, the strag- 
gling hair, the tattered shoe^, the unmended stock- 
ing, the straw hat split, the mingled poverty and 
carelessness — ^perhaps rather dreaminess — disap- 
peared when once you had met the full untroubled 
gaze of those beautiful eyes. Untroubled that is 
mth any ulterior thought of evU or cunning; they 
■were as open as the day, the day which you can 
make your own for evil or good. So, too, like the 
day, was she ready for the making. No stability; 
now fast in motion; now slow. Never going straight, 
even along the road. Talking with the waggoner, 
helping a child to pick watercress, patting the 
shepherd’s dog, finding a flower, and late every 
morning at the hay-field. . . . No character what- 
ever, no more than the wind; she was like a well- 
hung gate swinging to a touch; like water ■yielding 
to let a reed sway; like a singing-flame rising and 
falling to a word, and even to an altered tone of 
voice. Always yielding, sweet and gentle. 

Richard Jefferies, 1848-188J 
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THE GYPSY GIRL 

She was very beautiful. Her skin was like a trout- 
pool — clear and yet brown. I never saw any eyes 
like her eyes. Her liair w.as the colour of ripe black- 
berries in a hot hedge — ^very ripe ones, with the 
bloom on. She moved like a snake. I have seen my 
father chase a snake more than once, and I have 
seen a good many men and women in my time. 
Some of them walk like my father, they hustle along 
and kick up the leaves .ns he docs; and some of 
them move quickly atid yet sofdy, as snakes go. 
The gypsy girl tnoved so, and wlicrcvcr she went 
the gypsy man’s eyes went .after her. 

Juliana lioraiia Eurirtr,, 


HKITY SORREL 

. . . A nr.Atrtw with which you can never be 
angty', btil that you fed ready to crush fnim in- 
ability to comprehend the st.nte of mind into whidi 
it thr»m*s you. Hetty Sorrel’s w.s that sort of 
beauty, It is of little «tc fur me to tell you that her 
cheek ssms like a ro5c-}K:t.n!, that dimples pl.syctl 
about her ]>o*ating Ups, that her larv.c dark eyes 
hid a soft rogtiishr.rss tinder tiicir long Ixdtct, and 
that fwr euvly liair, t.hough .alf puslird liack un.dcr 
lirr round op while site w.a5 at Wf>rk, stole h.sek 
in il.srk. tlrlicate rinM on {we fntr’tod, .s/id about 
her svhiic shdl-like cars; it is tsf little use fw tne 
M> tay hmv lovely soj iL-e contour of her pir.k nnd 
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white neckerchief, tucked into her low plum- 
coloured stuff bodice, or how the linen butter- 
making apron, with its bib, fell in such charming 
lines, or how her brown stockings and thick-soled 
buckled shoes lost all that clumsiness which they 
must certainly have had when empty of her foot 
and ankle; — of little use unless you have seen a 
woman who affected you as Hetty affected her 
beholders, for otherwise, though you might conjure 
up the image of a lovely woman, she would not 
in the least resemble that distracting kitten-like 
maiden. I might mention all the charms of a bright 
spring day, but if you had never in your life utterly 
forgotten yourself in straining your eyes after the 
mounting lark, or in wandering through the still 
lanes when the fresh-opened blossoms fill them with 
a sacred silent beauty like thatoffiretted aisles, where 
would be the use of my descriptive catalogue? I 
could never make you know what I meant by a 
bright spring day. Hetty’s was a spring- tide 
beauty; it was the beauty of young frisking things, 
round-lmibed, gambolling, circumventing you by 
a false air of innocence — the innocence of a young 
star-browed calf, for example. 

Hetty s face had a language that transcended her 
feelings. There are faces which nature charges with 
a meaning and pathos not belonging to the single 
human soul that flutters beneath them but 
speaking the joys and sorrows of foregone gener- 
auons-eyes that tell of deep love which doubtless 
has been and is somewhere, but not paired ^^;^th 
these eyes-perhaps paired with pale eyes that c^n 
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say nothing; just as a national language may be 
instinct with poetry unfclt by the lips that use it. 

George Eliot^ 1819-1880 


BEATRIX 

Frtou one of these doors, a wax candle in her hand, 
and illuminating her, came Mistress Beatrix — the 
light falling indeed upon the scarlet riband which 
she wore, and upon the most brilliant white neck 
in the world. Esmond had left a child and found 
a woman, grown beyond the common height; and • 
arrived at .sucli a dazzling completeness of beauty 
that his eyes might well show .surprise and delight 
at beholding her. In iters there a brightness so 
lu.strou.s and melting that I have seen a whole 
a*.?.cmbly follow Iter ns if by an attraction irresistible: 
and ih.at night the great Duke was at the playhouse 
after Ramilies, evety soul tunirtl and looked (she 
cltartccd to enter at the oppodie sitle of the theatre 
at the same moment) at her, at«l not at him. She 
W.11 a brosen beauty; that i*;. her eyes, hair, and 
tycbrrmi and t^TUfhn. were dark: her h.air curling 
uith rich tfrtdtthstionc. and w.avtKg fc.er her 
shoulders; but her comp!c.xion w.".*. as d.-irriingly 
svhite a* saosv in sunshine; except her cheeks, which 
were a liTsght ml, and her lij;*, wh.icii were of a 
still dcejKT criiit'on. Her ntouth and cJiirj. thry 
said, were itv> l.trjte r.nd full, ami they mirhs be 
fora gcridts-* tuiffi.arhle, lutt nut fu a Hh'ne 

cyri. sicrc hrr, svIiC-te Jceik w-e.s hne. whca" vu-oc 
vfTs.*, tlw twmwt Sow texv.j;, whoAc tha,|>e sees ;.«:rfect 
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symmetry, health, decision, activity, whose foot as 
it planted itself on the ground was firm but flexible, 
and whose motion, whether rapid or slow, was 
always perfect grace — agile as a nymph, lofty as a 
queen — now melting, now imperious, now sarcastic 
— there was no single movement of hers but was 
beautiful. As he thinks of her, he who writes feels 
young again, and remembers a paragon. 

So she came holding her dress rvith one fair 
rounded arm and her taper before her, tripping 
down the stair to meet Esmond. 

Thackeray, 1811-1863 


SHIRLEY 

She was gracefully made, and her face possessed a 
charm as well described fay the word grace as any 
other. It was pale naturally, but intelligent and of 
varied expression. Clear and dark were the charac- 
teristics of her aspect as to colour: her face and brow 
were clear, her eyes of tire darkest gray: no green 
lights in them — transparent, pure, neutral grey: 
and her hair of the darkest brotra. Her features 
tvere distinguished; by which I do not mean that 
they were high, bony and Roman, being indeed 
rather small and slightly marked than otherwise; 
but only that they were, to use a fetv French tvords, 
“fins, gracieux, spirituel”; mobile they were and 
speaking; but their changes were not to be under- 
stood, nor their language interpreted all at once 
. . . she put her hands behind her, and stood 
bending slightly towards her guest, still regarding 
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hcr> in the attitude and with something of the 
aspect of a grave but gallant little cavalier. This 
temporary expression of face was aided by the 
style in which she wore her hair, parted on one 
temple, and brushed in a glossy sweep above the 
foreltead, whence it fell in curls that looked 
natural, so free were their wavy undulations. 

Charlotte Bronte, 1816-1855 


PEARU 

lUP- child had a native grace which docs not 
invariably co-c,\ist with faultless beauty; its attire, 
however simple, alway.s impressed the beholder as 
if it were the vciy garb that precisely became it 
hc.tt. ... So magnificent was the small figure 
when thus ,arr,aycd, and .such was the splendour of 
Pc.arl's own beauty, shining throtigh the gorgeous 
robes which might have extinguished a paler love- 
liness, that there was an absolute circle of radi- 
ance around her on the darksome cottage floor. 
Pe.irl’s aspect was imbued willi a spell of infinite 
variety; in this one child there were many diildrcn, 
t^omprehending the full scope between the wild- 
fio'Acr prettinejs of a peasant baby, and the pomp, 
in little, of an infant Princess. Throughout all, 
hov.es'er, there wa.s a trail of jiawion, a certain 
dtptl) of hue which she never lost; and if, in any 
of her dt.'ingM, she h.ad ipwvn f.nntrr or paler, she 
would have «.ir.ed to be herself, . . , NMmncver 
that hsol. apjvcared in her wild, bright, deqdy black 
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eyes, it invested her with a strange remoteness and 
intangibility: it was as if she were hovering in the 
air, and might vanish, like a glimmering light that 
comes we know not whence, and goes we know not 
whither. 

Hawthorne, i8oy~i86^ 


CHRISTINA IN CHURCH 
Her fixick was of straw-coloured jaconet muslin, 
cut low at the bosom and short at the ankle, so as 
to display her demi-broquins of Regency violet, 
crossing with many straps upon a yellow cobweb 
stocking. 

According to the pretty fashion in which our 
grandmothers did not hesitate to appear, the dress 
was drawn up so as to mould the contour of both 
breasts, and in the nook between, a cairagorm 
brooch maintained it. Here, too, trembled a nose- 
gay of primroses. 

She wore on her shoulders — or rather, on her 
back and not her shoulders, ^vhich it scarcely 
passed— a French coat of sarsenet, tied in front 
wth Margate braces, and of the same colour with 
her wolet shoes. About her face clustered a 
disorder of dark ringlets, a little garland of yellow 
French roses surmounted her brow, and the whole 
was crown^ by a vdUage hat of cheap straw, 
^ongst the rosy and all the weathered faces 
that surrounded her in church, she glowed like an 
open flower-girl and raiment, and the cairngorm 
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that caught the daylight and returned it in a fiery 
flash, and the threads of bronze and gold that 
played in her hair. 

Archie was attracted by Ac bright tiling like a 
child. He looked at her again and yet again, and 
Acir looks crossed. He saw Ac red blood work 
vividly under her tawny skin. Her eye, wliich was 
great as a stag’s, struck and held his gaze. . . . 

Christina felt Ac shock of tlicir encountering 
glances, and seemed to rise, clothed in smiles into 
the region of Ac vague and bright. But the grati- 
fication i^-as not more exquisite than it was brief. 
She looked away abniptly and immediately began 
to blame herself for that abruptness. 

She knew what she should have done, too late — 
turned slowly with her nose in tlic air. And mean- 
time hU look w.os not removed, but continued to 
play upon her like a battery of cannon constantly 
aimed, and now seemed to isolate her alone with 
him, and now yeemed to uplift her, as on a pillory 
Ivcforc the congregation. For Ardiic continued to 
drink her in with his eyes, even as a wayfarer comes 
to a wtll-ficad on a mountain, and sto<jpi his face 
with thirst unxssuagcable. And Christina was con- 
scious of his pare . . . y!te was conscious of 
changing colour. Conscious of her unsteady breath. 
Like a creature tntckctl, run dovs'ti, sunxv.inded, she 
lotight in « doren w.sys to give b.eridf a oounint- 
ance. She ujeti hrr Itandkerchief—it ssvas a really 
fine one — then she detisted in a panic; "He svouhJ 
only think 1 w.ss tw» svann.” She ttvik to rt;sdir 5 g in 
the t.netriraJ pjahns, and then rc:ne;n5x-r<vl it w.is 
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sermon-time. Last she put a “sugar-bool” in her 
mouth, and the next moment repented of the step. 
It was such a homely-like thing! . . . and rvith a 
palpable effort she swallowed it whole, and her 
colour flamed high. . . . 

It was simply as a manoeuvre of propriety, as 
something called for to lessen the sigmficance of 
what had gone before, that she should a second 
time meet his eyes, and this time without blushing. 
And at the memory of the blush, she blushed again, 
and became one general blush burning from head 
to foot. 

R. L. Stevenson, 1850-jBg^ 


CLARA MIDDLRTOl^ 

She had the mouth that smiles in repose. The lips 
met full on the centre of the bow and thinned along 
' to a lifting dimple; the eyelids also lifted slightly at 
the outer comers. . . . 

Her features were playfellows of one another, 
none of them pretending to rigid correctness, nor 
the nose to the ordinary dignity of governess among 
merry girls, despite which tlie nose was of a fair 
design, not acutely interrogative or inviting to 
gambols. Aspens imaged in water waiting for the 
breeze would offer a susceptible lover some sug- 
gestion of her face; a pure smooth-white face, 
tenderly flushed in the cheeks, where the gentle 
dints were faintly intermelting even during quiet- 
ness. Her eyes were brown, set well betiveen mild 
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lids, often shadowed, not unwakeful. Her hair of 
lighter brown, stvclling above her temples on the 
sweep to the knot, imposed the triangle of tlic 
fabulous wild woodland visage from brow to 
mouth and chin, evidently in agreement w'ith her 
taste; and the triangle suited her; but her face was 
not significant of a tameless wildness or of weak- 
ness; her equable shut mouUi threw its long curve 
to guard the small chin from that cfTcct; her eyes 
wavered only in liumour, they were steady svhen 
thoughtfulness was awakened; and at such season 
the build of lier wintcr-hccchwood hair lost the 
touch of nymph-like and whimsical, and strangely, 
by mere outline, added to her appearance of 
studious concentration. 

Observe the Ii.awk on .stretched wings ovxr the 
prey he spies, for an idea of this ciiange in the look 
of a young I.ady, whom Ycnion Wiiitfotxl could 
liken to the Moaniai;i Echo, and Mrs. Moimtsiuart 
Jenkinson pronounce to be a “d.^^nty rogue i?) 


porcelain,” 


Mnfdtth, 


Titii.ijy 
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She bore herself wth easy, unembarrassed grace, 
like a person whose nerves and muscles arc well in 
tune, whose spirits are high, who has lived much 
in the atmosphere of French studios and feels at 
home in it. 

This strange medley of garments was surmounted 
by a small bare head with short, thick, wavy, 
bro\vn hair, and a very healthy young face, which 
could scarcely be called quite beautiful at first 
sight, since the eyes were too ■wide apart, the 
mouth too large, the chin too massive, the com- 
plexion a mass of freckles. Besides, you can never 
tell how beautiful a face may be until you have 
tried to draw it. But a small portion of her neck, 
down by the collar-bone, which just showed itself 
between the unbuttoned lapels of her military coat 
collar, was of a delicate privet-like whiteness that 
is never found on any French neck, and very few 
English ones. Also she had a very fine brow, broad 
and low, ■with thick level cj'ebrows much darker 
than her hair, a broad, bony, high bridge to her 
short nose, and her full, broad cheeks were beauti- 
fully modelled. She would have made a singularly 
handsome boy. As the creature looked round at the 
assembled company and flashed her big white 
teeth in an all-embracung smile of uncommon width 
and quite irresistible s^veetness, simplicity and 
friendly trust, one saw at a glance that she was 
out of &e common, clever, simple, humorous, 
honest, brave and kind, and accustomed to be 
gemally welcomed wherever she went. 

George du Maurier, 1834-1896 
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TOE DUCHESS OF TO\^^RS 
She was so tall that her eyes seemed almost on a 
level with mine, but she moved svith the alert 
lightness and grace of a small person. Her thick, 
heavy hair was of a dark coppery brown; her 
complc.xion clear and pale, her eyebrows and eye- 
lashes black, her eyes a light bluish-gray. Her nose 
w;ui short and sharp and rather tilted at the tip, 
and her red mouth large and very mobile; and 
here, deviating from my preconceived ideal, she 
showed me how tame a preconceived ideal can be. 
Her perfect head was small, and round her long 
thick throat two slight creases went parallel, to 
make what French sculptors call U collier dt Vtlnus; 
the skin of her neck was like a white camellia, and 
slender and square-shouldered as she was, she did 
not show a bone, , . . She seemed both thoughtful 
and mirthful at once. . . . When she laughed, she 
shotved bolli top .and lower teeth, \shich were per- 
fect, and her cycii nearly dosed, so that thc>’ could 
no longer be seen for the thick hashes that fringed 
both upper .and under eyelids; at wliidi time the 
expression of her face v.‘as so keenly, cntdly ssvcct 
that it went thrmigh our. like a knife. And then tlir. 
l.aiigh svould stiddettly cease, her full lips would 
nteet, and her eyes bcant out again like two mild 
grav suns, benevolently humorotis and kindly in- 
quisstis-e, atu! full of intnrrtt in everything and 
every iKxSy around her.But there — I cannot descri. Ire 
htr any more than one can descriix: a Iscautibil 
. tune., dr. MAt^nrf^ 

I JO 
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LUCY FEVEREL 

Above green-flashing plunges of a^s'cir, and shaken 
by the thunder below, lilies golden and white were 
swaging at anchor among the reeds. Meadow- 
s\s’eet hung from the banks thick with weed and 
trailing bramble, and tliere also hung a daughter 
of earth. Her face was shaded by a brown straw 
hat wth a flexible brim that left her lips and 
chin in the sun, and, sometimes nodding, sent forth 
a light of promising eyes. Across her shoulders, and 
behind, flowed large loose curls, brown in shadow, 
almost golden where the ray touched them. On a 
closer inspection you might see that her lips were 
stained. This blooming young person was regahng 
on dewberries. They grew between the bank and 
the water. Apparently she found the fruit abundant 
for her hand was making pretty progress to her 
mouth. . . . The little skylark went up above her, 
all song, to the smooth southern cloud lying along 
the blue; from a dewy copse dark over her nodding 
hat the blackbird fluted, calling to her with thrice 
mellow note; the kingfisher flashed emerald out of 
green osiers; a bow-winged heron travelled aloft, 
seeking solitude; a boat slipped towards her con- 
taining a dreamy youth; and still she plucked the 
fruit and ate, and mused, as if no fairy prince were 
invading her territory, and as if she wished not for 
one, or knew not her wishes. 

Surrounded by the green shaven meadmvs, the 
pastoral summer buzz, the weir-fall’s thundering 
white, amid the breath and beauty of wld flowers, 
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she v/as a bit of lovely human life in a fair setting; 
a terrible attraction. Her posture was so graceful, 
that though he was making straight for rite weir, 
he dared not dip a seull. Just tlien one enticing 
dewbeny' caught her eyes. 

He was floating by unheeded, and saw that her 
luand stretched low, and could not gather what it 
loughi, A stroke from his right brought him beside 
her. The damsel glanced up dismayed, and her 
whole shape trembled over the brink. . . . She 
was indeed stvcclly fair, and would have been held 
fair among rival damsels. The soft rose in her 
chcela, the clearness of her eyes, bore witnc.ss to 
the body’s rirtue; and health and happy blood sverc 
in her bearing. 'Fite wide summer hat, nodding 
o\‘cr her forehead to her brows, seemed to flow with 
the flowing heavy curls, and tltosc fire-threaded 
mellow curls, only half-curls, waves of hair call 
them, rippling at the ends, went like a sunny red- 
veined torretu dowm her bad: almost to her waist; 
a glorious vision to the youth, who embraced it as 
a ftou'er of bcavity, .and read not a feature. There 
Were curiovjs fc.aturcs of colour in her face for him 
to h.avc read. Her brows, tliick and brownish 
against a sofi. ^Idn showing the action of the blood, 
met in the bend of .a l)ow, extending to the temples 
long asu! level; yoti saw that she was fashioned to 
persiie she rights of tsinh, and by the pliability of 
her bsows iltat the wonderful creature wsed her 
faculty, and wtts Jioi going to Ixr ti smtuc <?t a garer. 
Under die d.trk thick hnr.'.t an ardi of bathei 
thoi out, giving a wealth of d.trkttesv to the full 
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has come I \vonder at myself. . . . Her eyes at 
least were beautiful, they were unusually far apart, 
and let you look straight into them and never 
quivered, they were such clear, gray, searching 
eyes, they seemed always to be asking for the 
truth. And she had an adorable mouth. In repose 
it was perhaps hard because it shut so decisively, 
but often it screwed up provokingly on one side, as 
when she smiled or was sorry or for no particular 
reason. ... At tliose moments the essence of all 
that was characteristic and delicious about her 
seemed to have run into her mouth. . . . 

She had a quaint way of nodding her head at 
you when she was talking; it made you forget what 
she was saying, though it was really meant to have 
precisely the opposite effect. . . . There were 
times when she looked like a boy. Her almost gal- 
lant bearing, the poise of her head, her noble 
frankness, they all had in them something of a 
princely boy who has never known fear. 

J. M. Barrie 


RIMA, THE FOREST GIRL 
It was a hmnan being — a girl form, reclining on 
the moss among tire ferns, near tlie roots of a small 
tree. One arm was doubled behind her neck for 
her head to rest upon, while the other arm was 
held extended before her, the hand raised towards 
a small brown bird perched on a pendulous twig 
just beyond its reach. . . . From my position it 
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was impossible to see her distinctly, yet I dared not 
move. 

I could make out that she was small, not above 
four feet seven in height, in figure slim, svith deli- 
cately shaped little hands and feet. Her feet were 
bare. Her hair ss’as vety' wonderful; it was loose and 
abundant, falling in a cloud on her shoulders and 
arms. Dark it appeared, but the precise tint w.as 
indeterminable, as was that of her skin, which 
looked neither brown nor white. Altogether, near 
me as she actually was, there ssws a kind of ntistincss 
in the figure which made it appear somc'vhat v.aguc 
and distant, and a greenish jjrcy seemed the pre- 
vailing colour. This lint I prcscnily attributed to 
(he tflccl of the sunlight falling on her through the 
green folbgc; for once for a moment, she raised 
herself nearer to the bird, and then a gleam of un- 
Stthdued sunlight fell on her hair .and arm, and the 
arm at that moment appearcrl of a pearly whiteness, 
and the hair, just where the light touclicd it, luu .t 
strange lustre .and play of iridescent colour . . 
her cyrs. wide oi>-n, with .a surprised Wik in them. 
rrmalur.il immovably fiKed on my ftcr. Am t len 
slowly, imperceptibly — for I disl not notice t m 
atnml movemeut, tm gradual and stnooih tt w.is, 
like the motion of a doud of min which dmugn 
its farm, and plate, ye? to the eye seems no? to have 
?noved~«.he rvee to her to hrr f.-rt. jetirt- , 

r Mill to-a.wh me. atid rvm hi;-d tin 
tismpsr-.trra. going asjf 
,.,4.^,1 nnav into the trohm*'. - - . Komiu- 

kVt on my Warn that dm suh s.-rmed m 

Mfi 


and with fiun 
mine, finsriV 


the imam* , 
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be actually before my eyes; and she was not there, 
nor had been, for it w'as a dream, an illusion, and 
no such being existed, or could exist, in this gross 
world: and at the same time I knew that she had 
been there — that imagination was powerless to 
conjure up a form so exquisite. . . . I ^vas standing 
at her side, gazing down with the utmost delight 
into that face which so greatly surpassed in loveli- 
ness all faces I had ever seen or imagined. . . . And 
yet to you it probably svill not seem that she was 
so beautiful, since I have, alas! only the words we 
all use to paint, coarser, commoner things, and no 


means to represent all the exquisite details, all the 
delicate lights, and shades, and ssvift changes of 
colour and expression. . . . Her figure and features 
were singularly delicate, but it was her colour that 
struck me most, which indeed made her differ fiom 
all other human beings. The colour of the skin 
would be almost impossible to describe, so greatly 
did It vary with every change of mood— and the 
moods were many and transient — and with the 
angle on which the sunlight touched it, and the 
degree of light. 


Beneath the trees, at a distance, it had seemed a 
somewhat dim white or pale grey . . . at any 
point where the rays fell direct the underlying rose- 
colour w^ bnght and luminous, as we see in our 

the^^k- ^ ^ firelight. With 

ttlf " Trf harmoSsed per- 

ftedy . thmk only of such a hue, in the half- 
hidden ir«, brilliant and moist .vi* tTe eye’s 
moisture, deep with the eye’s depth, glorified by 
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the ouurard look of a bright, beautiful soul. Most 
variable of all in colour was tltc hair, tliis being 
due to its extreme fineness and glossiness, and to 
its elasticity, which made it lie fleecy and loose on 
head, shoulders and back; a cloud witli a brightness 
on its surface, a fit setting and crown for a counten- 
ance of such Hire, changeful loveliness. ... So 
changeful was it and ethereal in appearance with 
its cloud colours, that all other human luiir, even 
of the most beautiful golden shades, pale or red, 
seemed hcav'y and dull and dead-looking by com- 
parison. 

But more than form and colour .and that enchant- 
ing variability was the look of intelligence, svhich 
•It the san\c time seemed complementary* to and 
one with the all-seeing, .all-hc.aring alertness ap- 
pc.aring in her face; the alertness oiic remarks in a 
wild crc.ature, cs’cn when in repose and fc.aring 
nothing; but seldom in man, never pcrh.aps in 
iutcllectual or .studious man. . . . Whyhnrl X.auire 
Rot done this before — why in all odiers doe,s the 
brightness of the mind dim th.al be.auttful phsw.a! 
brightness svhich the wild .animals Is.avc? . . . 

She w.af. now as immovable a< .an alah.aster 
st.atue; not .a silken hair on her he.ad iretTibleti; her 
eyes war ssacle open, ga/ing fixedly hefure her; 
•and wl-.rn 1 IwikctS at them they eeetJted tn see atu! 
ye? not to ter rnr.'rhey were like the clear, brtlliani 
cjTt of a liial, whicli reflei't as in a mirarohms 
num>r all the vldltle worid but tlo not jetsir.o oirr 
'Wk, and *e<rnt to s--e tts mrrely iw. one of ih,r 
thowaml ssnsdl det.asls ili-ti make up the v.!>e!r 

S4T 
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picture. . . . All the separate and fragmentary 
beauty and melody and graceful motion found 
scattered throughout nature were concentrated and 
harmoniously combined in her. How various, how 
luminous, how divine she was! . . . her half-closed 
eyes turned to mine expressed a tender assured 
happiness — tire cliastcned gladness of sunshine after 
rain; a soft delicious langour that was partly 
passionate with the passion ctherealised. , • • • 
Alas! this bright being, like no other in its divine 
brightness, so long in the making, now no more 
than a dead leaf, a little dust, lost and forgotten for 
ever. — O pitiless! O cruel! 

ly. H. Hudson 


DONA WTA 

The woman of whom I had heard so much, in a 
sort of way in which I had never heard a woman 
spoken of before, was coming down the stairs, and 
my first sensation was that of profound astonish- 
ment at this evidence that she really did exist. And 
even then the visual impression was more of colour 
in a picture than of the forms of actual life. She was 
wearing a tvrapper, a sort of dressing-go\vn of pale 
blue silk embroidered with black and gold designs 
round the neck and down the front, lapped round 
her and held together by a broad belt of the same 
material. Her slippers were of the same material 
\wth black bows at the instep. The white stairs, the 
deep crimson of the carpet, and the light blue of 
the dress made an effective combination of colour 
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to set ofT tlic delicate carnation of that face, whicli, 
after die first glance given to the whole person, 
drew irresistibly your gaze to itself by an indefinable 
quality of charm beyond all analysis and made you 
tliinh of remote races, of strange generations, of the 
faces of women sculptured on immemorial monu- 
ments and of those lying unsung in their tombs. 
While she moved downwards from step to step tviih 
slightly lowered eyes there flashed upon me sud- 
denly the recollection of tvords heard at night, of 
Allcgrc’s Avords about her, of tlicrc being in her 
something of tlic ts'omcn of all time”. . . . 

I gazctl at Dona Rita’s profile, irregular, ani- 
mated, and fascinating in an indefinable way, at 
her wcll-slinpcd head with die hair twisted liigh 
tip and apparently held in place by a gold 
arrow with a jewelled shaft — the movement of iter 
lips and the play of her features were full of charm, 
full of interest, expressing both audacity and 
gentleness. . . . 

In the ftillncss of its life her face preservctl a sort 
of inunobillty. The words seemed to form thcjn- 
selvcs, ficn' or p.athctic, in the .air, outside her lijw. 
I'iirlr was luinlly sli-uurbeil; n design of 

sweetness, f’Trjvity, and force as if Ixini from the 
inspinaiion of foutr artist; for T had ne'/cr imi 
anything to come up to it in naturr licfore or 
since. . . . 

Her uncovered nreh was muR'l life sJsr ilwfi of 
a rohinin. That day she c.anitai xw K.srhatoof annw 
in her hair- 1 1 wat panrd on rme ;kle, hnsd-it-d hvX 
sesTcely, and with a idacl. tibl'on, svitlstsuS any 
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bronze mist about her forehead or temple. This 
smootlmess added to the many varieties of her 
expression also that of child-Iike innocence. . . . 

The last of tlie light gleamed in her long enig- 
matic eyes as if they were precious enamel in that 
shadowy head which in its immobility suggested a 
creation of a distant past; immortal art not transient 
life. 

Joseph Conrad, i857-rg25 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA 

She might tvell be a princess — ^it was impossible to 
conform more to the finest evocations of that 
romantic word. She was fair, shining, slender, with 
an effortless majesty. Her beauty had an air of 
perfection; it astonished and lifted one up; the'sight 
of it seemed a privilege, a reward. Her dark eyes, 
blue or grey, something that was not brotvn, were 
as kind as they were splendid, and there was an 
extraordinary light nobleness in the way she held 
her head. That head, where two or three diamond 
stars glittered in the tliick, delicate hair which 
defined its shape, suggested sometlting antique and 
celebrated, something he had admired of old — the 
memory was vague — in a statue, in a picture, in a 
museum. Purity of line and form, of cheek and 
chin and lip and brow, a colour that seemed to live 
and glow, a radiance of grace and eminence and 
success — these things were seated in triumph in the 
face of the Princess, and her visitor, as he held 
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himself in his chair, trembling with the revelation, 
questioned if she were really of the same substance 
svitli the humanity he had hitherto known. 

Henry James, i8^3-igi6 


THE STRANGER 

Sue looked ratltcr taller than she actually was, 
ttuiybc because die faded blue dress she wore widi 
tts full skirts fell to her ankles. Her face was long 
und narrow, with high cheekbones; her hair, 
smooth and parted in the middle, was of a dull 
gold and tied in a knot at the neck. Beneath it, over 
blue eyes steadfastly fixed on mine, arched un- 
usually dark eyebrows. Tlicsc, too, and her eyelashes 
had a Hide gold in their dark, like dial of her 
hair. . , . 

I Seemed to be gazing at her far rather as diough 
she were a work of art tlmn one of mature— the tiny 
arcli of her lip, the evuve of her nostril, the line of 
tyciid and temple, the sheen of her eyelashes. . . 

No portrait I have ever sr.eti bears comparison in 
memory with that solitary figure. . 
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plored, analysed. ... I see as I wiitc the troubled 
simplicity that lightened her face as she spoke. The 
very ghost of childhood returned into it. Her own 
small daughter, if she had ever had one, might have 
looked like tliat — the young moon in the old moon’s 
arms. 

Waller de la Mare 
CHARLOTTE STAHT 

W HAT he saw was a tall strong charming girl who 
wore for him at first exacdy the air of her adven- 
turous situation, a reference in all her person, in 
motion and gesture, in free vivid yet altogctlicr 
happy indications of dress, to w'inds and waves and 
custom-houses, to far countries and long journeys, 
the knowledge of how and w'here and tlie habit 
founded on experience, of not being afraid. . . • 
Making use then of clumsy terms of excess, tlic 
face v-as too narrow and too long, the c)’cs not 
large, and die mouth by no means small w’iUi sub- 
stance in its lips. . . . But it was, strangely, as a 
cluster of possessions of his own diat these diings 
in Charlotte Slant now aflcctcd him; items in a 
full list, items recognised, each of them, as if, for 
the long intcival, they had been “stored”— wrapped 
up, numbered, put away in a cabinet. . . . He 
saw again dial her thick hair was, vulgarly speaking, 
brown, but that dicrc was a shade of tawny autumn 
leaf in it— a colour indescribable and of which he 
liad known no oUicr c.asc, something tliat gave her 
at moments the sylvan head of a huntress. He saw 
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ihc sleeves of her jaclcct drawn to the wrists, but he 
again made out the free arms within them to be 
of tlic completely rounded, the polished slimnc^ 
that Florentine sculptors in die great lime ha 
loved and of which the apparent firmness is ex- 
pressed in their old silver and old bronr.e. He knew 
her narrow hands, he knew her long fingers an 
the shape and colour of her fingcr-nruls, he knew 
her special beauty of movement and line ® 
turned her back, and die perfect working o a icr 
main attachments, that of some wonderful ‘|tts icc 
instrument, something intently made for cxhibuton. 
for a prize. He knew above all the extrao inaT> 
fineness of her flexible ^s•aist, the -stem o an ex 
panded flovN'cr, which gave her , 

some long loose silk purse, well fiHc * 
pieces, hut having liecn passed ‘ 

finger-ring that held it together. . - • 
moved off she looked like a huntress, s ‘I* ' 

when she c.anie nearer like his notion, perh.aps 
wholly correct, of a muse. ^ 
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slight slim draped “antique” of Vatican or Capi- 
toline halls, late and refined, rare as a note and 
immortal as a link, set in motion by the miraculous 
infusion of a modern impulse and yet, for all the 
sudden freedom of folds and footsteps forsaken after 
centuries by their pedestal, keeping still the quality, 
the perfect felicityj of the statue; the blurred absent 
eyes, the smoothed elegant nameless head, the im- 
personal flit of a creature lost in an alien age and 
passing as an image in worn relief round and 
round a precious vase. Shehad always had moments 
of striking him, as a figure thus simplified, “gener- 
alised” in its grace, a figure with which his human 
connection was interrupted by some vague analogy 
of turn and attitude, something shyly mythological 
and nymph-like. 

Henry James, 18^3-1916 


MADAME VIONNET 

Her bare shoulders and arms were white and 
beautiful; the materials of her dress, a mixture, 
as he supposed, of silk and crepe, were of a silvery 
grey so artfully composed as to give an impression 
of warm splendour; and round her neck she wore 
a collar of large old emeralds, the green note of 
which was more dimly repeated, at the points of 
her apparel, in embroidery, in enamel, in satin, 
in substances and texture vaguely rich. Her head, 
extremely fair and exquisitely festal, was like a 
happy fancy, a notion of the antique, on an old 
precious medal, some silver coin of the Renaissance; 
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while her slim lightness and brightness, her gaiety, 
her expression, her decision, contributed to an 
effect that might have been felt by a poet as half 
mythological and half conventional. He could have 
compared her to a goddess still partly engaged in a 
morning cloud, or to a sca-nymph waist-high in the 
summer surge. 

Henry James, j8ii3-igi6 


VERENA TARRANT 

V Eav.N A. T arrant had curious, radiant, liquid eyes 
(dicir smile was a sort of reflection, like the glisten 
of a gem), and though she was not tall, she ap- 
peared to spring up, and carried her head as if it 
reached rather high. Her splendid hair seemed to 
shine; her clicck and chin had a curve which struck 
him by its fineness; her eyes and lips were full of 
smiles and greetings. She had appeared to him 
before as a creature of brightiuss, hut now she 
lighted up the place, she irradiated, she made 
everything that surrounded her of no consequence; 
dropjiing upon the shabby sofa with an cITcct ;is 
charming as if she had been a nynrph sinking on a 
leopard skin. 
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in a Frankfort gallery, painted in pale tints, the 
checks faintly touched ^\'ilh carmine. In the back- 
ground of these pictures there are all sorts of 
curious things; very often a gold bower with roses 
clambering up cverysvhere. 

Who was that master who painted cunning 
virgins in rose bowers? Doris’s hair was darker than 
the hair of those virgins in rose bowers, a rich gold 
hair, a mane of liair growing as luxuriously as the 
meadows in June. And the golden note was con- 
tinued everysvhere, in the eyebrows, in the pupils 
of the eyes, in the freckles along her little nose so 
firmly and beautifully modelled about the nostrils; 
never was tlierc a more lovely or affectionate 
mouth, weak and beautiful as a flower; and the 
long hands were curved like lilies. There is her 
portrait, prettily and truthfully painted by me. 

George Moore, 1853-1333 

MAID IN WAITING 

Dinny was slight and rather tall; she had hair the 
colour of chestnuts, an imperfect nose, a Bot- 
ticellian mouth, eyes cornflower blue and very 
widely set, and a look rather of a flower on a long 
stalk that might easily be broken off, but never 
was. Her expression suggested that she W'ent 
through life trying not to see it as a joke. She was, 
in fact, like one of those natural wells, or springs, 
whence one cannot procure water without bubbles. 

Galsworthy, 186^-1333 
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ZULEIKA DOBSON 

ZuLEiKA was not strictly beautiful. Her eyes were 
a trifle large, and tlieir lashes longer than they 
need have been. An anarchy of small curls was 
her chevelurc, a dark upland of misrule, every hair 
asserting its rights over a not discreditable brow. 
For the rest, her features were not at all original. 
They seem to have been derived rather from a 
galliinaufiy of familiar models. From Madame la 
Marquise dc Saint-Ouen came the shapely tilt of 
the nose. The mouth was a mere replica of Cupid’s 
how, lacquered scarlet and strung with the littlcst 
pc-arls. No apple-tree, no wall of peaches, had not 
been robbed, nor any Tyrian rose-garden, for the 
glory of Miss Dobson’s checks. Her neck was 
itnitation marble. Her hands and feet were of very 
tnean proportions. She had no waist to speak of. 

Max Beerbohm 


MBS. RAMSAY 

. . . And all at once he rcxdiscd that it was tliis. 
it tv'as tliis; — she was the most beautiful person he 
had ever seen. With stars in her eyes and veils m 
her hair, with cyclamen and wold violets —rvlrat 
nomemc w.as he thinking? Site was fifty at 
she had eight children. Stejiping tUrouglv fields of 
fiowets and mking to her breast buds th.ai h.id 
Imaken .and lambs that had fallen; wiili dm stars m 
her ryes and the wind in her h.nir. - . • 

•‘But she’s no more aw.are of her Iw.auty than a 
child.” For always, he thought, tlierc was somc- 
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thing incongruous to be worked into the harmony 
of her face. She clapped a deer-stalker’s hat on her 
head; she ran across the lawn in goloshes to snatch 
a child from mischief. So that if it was her beauty 
merely that one thought of, one must remember 
the quivering thing, the living thing, and work it 
into the picture; or if one thought of her simply as 
a woman, one must endow her with some freak of 
idiosyncrasy; or suppose some latent desire to doff 
her royalty of form as if her beauty bored her and 
all that men say of beauty, and she wanted only to 
be like other people, insignificant. 

Virginia Woolf 
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